


















































If we, too, like Tithonus, 
Could find some god to stretch the gray, 
Scant life the fates have thrown us. 


Al PLACE to love in,—live,—for aye, 





Long ago in the far South, on the low 
Atlantic coast, on an arm of the sea that ran 
far into the land, a quiet old town lay white 
and sleepy. From the outside it could scarcely 
be seen for the fringe of live-oaks that grew 
close to the water’s edge; from the inside one 
could look through the greenness across the 
shining water to the far, dim woods on the other 
shore. Figs and pomegranates and oranges 
ripened there then,—for the sheltering woods 
to the north had not been cut away,—and 
oleanders and roses and myrtles filled the big 
gardens. The old houses were built of “tabby” 
or of wood, with deep, encircling piazzas, and 
whitened to a dazzling whiteness; and the 
shady streets were white also, and hard 
with pounded shells. No hotels, no rail- 
ways, no stages, no touch from the outer 
world savea steamboat that, plying between 
two neighboring cities, paused twice a week 
for mail and passengers. 

It was almost Arcadian, the life in this 
“ancient and secluded town,’”’ where the 
setting sun turned the great river into a 
sheet of gold that mirrored with marvelous 
splendor the glory of the evening clouds; 
where the sails of the pleasure- boats 
gleamed like “‘white, flitting souls ;’’ where 
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‘‘ WITH HER HANDS CLASPED BEHIND HER.” 


the far-off thrum of a soft guitar, or the wild, | town its name of Kingshaven. For old Mrs. 


low song of the negroes, keeping time to the 


| Bullen, who was the daughter and mother and 


stroke of the oar, seemed like fairy music; | grandmother of one of the largest clans in the 


where the soft wind swayed the long, gray 
moss, and the slow tides rose and fell. 

This town of Kingshaven was the private 
property, almost, of a few large clans of 
planters, more or less nearly related. They 


sailboats; they owned hunting islands, and 
islands that were little more than sand-bars, 
where in summer they marooned for the sake 
of the sea-bathing, spending the winter months 
on their plantations. Their wine, their silver, 
their furniture and books and gout and church 
were standard, and from the mother country, 


sent over in exchange for the silky, long-staple | 


“sea-island cotton.” All these customs and 
habits and manners were of ancient date,—had 
been held sacred by every one of the many 
generations that lay asleep about the walls of 


the old church built of English brick,—and | 
having been handed down intact, Kingshaven | 


could not change. 

But if the. days followed each other in 
peaceful monotony, happy in having no history, 
they were not idle days. There were the sea- 
sons, with their planting and reaping. There 
were the overseers to be watched and the 
negroes to be cared for. There were the 
innumerable aunts and uncles and grand- 
parents and cousins out to the fourth and fifth 
degrees, dining and teaing and visiting from 
house to house, and keeping kindly and 
conscientiously abreast of each others’ affairs. 
There were friends coming and going from 
the outside world, and all manner of simple, 
plentiful hospitality to be used toward them. 
There were books and flower-gardens and 
beautiful kinds of embroidery and important 
kinds of sweetmeats; for there were noted 
housekeepers, after the prodigal Southern 
fashion, in this town, whose recipes for certain 
things were of a wide and enduring reputa- 
tion, such as the making of exquisitely carved 
orange preserves and the various ways of 
preparing crab and terrapin. Then there 


were missions, foreign and domestic, and | 


politics, growing darker and more lurid as the 
years drew toward the furnace of the War of 
Secession, 

No, Kingshaven had no desire to change, not 
even when the rising generation declared it to 
> no more lively than average ditch-water. 
“sy were young and ignorant, and did: not 
know when they were well off. A proposition 
they agreed to in after years. 

And in this peaceful town one place seemed 
more peaceful than all the rest. It was a corner 
toom on the side of a big house that was turned 
away from the bay-like river which gave the 





place, dreaded thunder-storms as she dreaded 


nothing else in life, and as the storms generally 
| came from the bay side of the town, her room 


had been selected with regard to her fears. Of 


| the four large windows, two looked across the 
kept their horses and dogs, their rowboats and | 


side yard to a narrower blue water known 
as “ Backriver,’’ and the other two opened 
down to an upper piazza that looked out 
over the front garden and gate, beyond which 
was the “Green,” a large, open space owned 
by the Bullens, and kept vacant for the sake 
of privacy. 

The room itself, which would have held at 
least two ordinary rooms, was wainscoted from 
floor to ceiling and painted white. The narrow, 
high mantelpiece, under which yawned a 
cavernous fireplace bricked red, was also 
painted white, and supported some tall silver 
candlesticks standing inside of tall glass shades ; 
the fender and dogs and tongs and shovel were 
all very big and shiny, as indeed was everything 
in that airy and comfortable, but extremely 
simple, apartment. 

The floor was covered with white matting ; 
the bedstead, the windows, the couches, and 
the high-backed, stuffed armchair in which 
Mrs. Bullen always sat, were all curtained 
and covered with light, flowered chintz, and 
trimmed with knotted fringe. A glass-fronted 
bookease on legs, and with a flap for writing, 
and some high-shouldered, mahogany chairs, 
completed the furnishing. 

Old Mrs. Bullen, small and fair, sat in her 
armchair, with her white hands folded in 
her lap. Her silver hair, rippling down over 
her temples, was covered by a white muslin, 
high-crowned, widow’s cap tied close under 
her chin; a white kerchief was crossed on her 
breast over a plain black frock ; her little feet, 
encased in the finest stockings, were in the lap 
of a negro maid who was seated on the floor, 
and who rubbed them with a slow, soothing 
motion. At the corner of the hearth, also on 
the floor, was seated another negro maid, 
holding in her hand a flat red brick, which 
from time to time she dipped into a little 
wooden piggin of water at her side and rubbed 
slowly on the hearth, the process by which it 
was kept smooth and red. She was resting 
from her labors now, however, for near a 
window sat Miss Sophia Bullen, reading from 
the Psalms for the day: 

“For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy 
wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
They mount up to the heaven, they go down 
again to the depths ; their soul is melted because | 
of trouble.” 

Mrs. Bullen straightened herself in her chair. | 





“Sophia,”’ she interrupted, “is not this 
steamboat day ?”’ 

“Yes, mamma,”’ closing the book on her 
finger. 

“And your brother George has gone 
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down to Poonah! Why did I not remind him 
that it was steamboat day? Suppose the 
steamboat should run into his boat?” 

“There can be no danger, mamma,’’ Miss 


Sophia answered, quietly, this being, like the | 
thunder-storms, an old and well-established | 


anxiety, “the river is so wide, and you can 
see the smoke of the steamboat so long before 
it comes.’’ 

“Did he take any of his sons with him?” 
Mrs. Bullen went on. 

“Yes, I think Georgie and Jack went with 
him.” 

“Sophia, please call the boy John; I cannot 
bear Jack. Maria Catheart’s coachman is 
Jack.” Then to the maid: “Put on my 
slippers, Myra, and you go over to Miss 
Ellen’s, and give my love and ask who Massa 
George took with him and when he expected 
to come back. And, Myra,” as the girl reached 
the door, “tell Czesar to send Minty’s Joe down 
to Backriver landing, to watch for the steam- 
boat and to look for your Massa George’s boat. 
I am really very uneasy.”’ 

There was silence in the room after this, 
save for the shaking of the green Venetian 
blinds, whicli were partially closed, subduing 
the glare of summer light and rattling pleasantly 


in the south wind. Presently Mrs. Bullen | 


shifted her position a little and shook her 
head. 
“T am really uneasy,” she said, “steamboats 
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are such dangerous things. I shall never forget 
my journey on one to see Cicely when her 
daughter Esther was born; it was most disa- 
greeable. I never approved of public convey- 
ances for ladies, never! You meet so many 
strangers—really common people! I did not 
lift my veil once during the journey, except 
when I was in my stateroom, when my maid, 
your Mawm Rose, brought me my food. And 
I could not bring myself to eat anything but 
eggs and potatoes, things protected by skins 
and shells. It was most trying.” 

The old lady rose and walked to one of the 
windows that looked toward Backriver, as if 
to recover from the thought of the iniquity of 
public conveyances. She stood there for a 
moment, then began to walk slowly up and 
down the room, with her hands clasped behind 
her. 

“You must finish my reading later,’’ she 
went on, to her daughter. “I am too much 
agitated to listen farther; and you may go 

on with the hearth, Judy ; the sound 
is not unpleasant. And Pheebe, I 
wonder where she is ?’’ 

“The flat came from Broadoak 
plantation this morning,” Miss 
Sophia answered, “‘and she is seeing 
to the things being put away.”’ 

“To be sure; I had forgotten 
that,” and the old lady continued 
to walk up and down slowly, while 
Miss Sophia, taking up some hem- 

stitching, worked dili- 
gently. 

There was silence 
again for a little while, 
save for the monotonous 
scraping of Judy’s brick 
and the rattling of the 
blinds in the wind. 

“It was what yo read 
about the storm in the 
Psalms, Sophia; it made 
me nervous,” Mrs. Bullen 
said at last. ‘Forgive my 
stopping you. Will you 
go on now, my dear, and 
read something soothing ’ 
The ninety-first Psalm 
always quiets me ; my life 
has been. so -sheltered 
and so blessed that it 
makes me afraid! And 
that really seems a lack 
of faith. Stop rubbing, 
Judy, and listen. These 
are beautiful and true 
words that Miss Sophia is 
going to read; try to un- 
derstand them, girl. Read 
slowly, my daughter.” 

She paused by a win- 
dow while Miss Sophia 
read, and as she finished, 
Mrs. Bullen repeated: 
“*He shall give his an- 
gels charge over thee.’ 
Think of that, Judy,’’— 
to the negro girl,—“‘angels 
to have charge over you, 
that is, if you love God. Do you love God, 
Judy ?”’ 

“T dunno, missis.”’ 

“Do you obey, Judy—do all you are told to 
do?” 

“T dunno, missis, ef I do all, but I try fuh 
do all, ’ceppen w’en Aunt Aggie bodder me.”’ 

“Then you love God, Judy, for to obey is to 
love, and God will bless you, girl.’’ 

“T’enky, missis.”’ 

Ilere Myra reappeared. “Miss Ellen say, ’e 
say Massa George is to git back ’fo’ sundown ; 
en’ ’e sen’ ’e love, en’ say Massa Georgie en’ 
Massa Jack is gone ‘longer Massa George.” 

“Very well; but you must say Massa John, 
Myra, not Massa Jack; I don’t like it. Now 
take your sewing. Miss Phoebe wants those 
wristbands finished to-day.”” And Myra re- 
tired to a low chair near a window where there 
was a basket and some work. 

After the early dinner Mrs. Bullen’s anxiety 
as to the return of her son increased to the 
extent of putting her to bed. It was a needless 
anxiety, but an habitual one, so much so that 
no one ever argued with it, and Mrs. Bullen 
felt no compunction in succumbing to it. 
Miss Sophia stood at one of the side windows 
that commanded Backriver, watching and 
listening for her brother’s boat, while Mrs. 
Bullen, looking more fragile than ever among 
the folds and frills of white linen that encom- 
passed her in the great bed, waited anxiously. 
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There was a song that Philip, the stroke, always I had caught his hand in mine, ‘I’m not afraid. | | faded away entirely ; 
| I have not been all good, but I have loved the denser growth of woods had shut it off. Again | flagration. 
The sun | there swept by on the wind a vibration that had been able to save from the burned honse, an 


made the oarsmen sing as they neared the town: 


“To my mawsa en’ my missis, 
Goin’ home, goin’ home. | 
To my wife en’ my chillun, 
Goin’ home, goin’ home. 
To my sleep en’ my res’, 
Goin’ home, goin’ home. 
To my Lawd en’ my Master, 


Goin’ home, goin’ home.’ 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| Lord, and I’ve been a gentleman.’ 


COMPANION. 


a bend in the river or a 
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outskirts of the place, and this escaped the con 


To it they carried the goods that the: 


flashed in, a wind swept by me, and his soul was | might have been anything; then suddenly, faint | they were thus occupied for an hour or tw: 


gone! My father, my dear father!’’ 

Miss Sophia stood quite still by the window. | 
| She so loved the old story and the teller—and | 
| now she listened for the same old song. The | 


| and far off, but distinct, she heard the booming | 


refrain: ‘Going home, going home!” She did 
not speak to her mother at once; she waited a 
little while; now she could distinguish the words 


One voice scaling high, the deep refrain booming | sun was setting, and a red glow was spreading | | —now a black line shot out from behind the last 


in between each line, the rhythmic stroke of the | 
oars, and the dash of the waves filling out the 
measure. It would sound clearly a long way | 
across the water, and it was for this that Miss | 
Sophia listened. 

“Don’t you hear the singing yet, Sophia?’ 
Mrs. Bullen asked from the midst of her frills 
and pillows. “They will be singing old Anthony’s | 
song, ‘Going Home.’ It seems to sound so far! 
They sang it when my father died. Anthony 
rowed stroke for my father, and he always called | 
‘Going Home’ his town song;.and Philip rows 
stroke now, and he is old Anthony’s son. 
Anthony was my father’s favorite servant; | 
Ceesar was another. Czesar will not live much | 
longer now, he is so old. Do you give Czesar his 
brandy every day, Sophia ?” 

“Yes, mamma, with my own hands, and I 
read his Bible to him every day. I see to it that 
he is noroughly comfortable.’’ 

“T know, my dear, only I like to make sure; 
he has been a faithful servant, he and Anthony, 
dead so long ago! Ah me, how far away it all 
seems! When my father was dying, he-sent for 
his drivers from his plantations and gave them 
their orders. He would never have overseers ; 
he did not trust them, and he had to pay a fine 
for each place every year because of it; but he 
preferred to select his most trustworthy negroes | 
for drivers, and to overlook them himself. And 
your father has never changed the custom ; he | 
has never put an overseer on one of the Tremel- 
stoun places, nor has your brother George; but 
Georgie, I’m afraid, will be different. Well, I 
shall be gone by that time. Do you hear the old 
song yet, Sophia?” 

“No, mamma, not yet.’’ 

“Tn his last illness my father was brought up 
from Poonah in the Big Sally, his twelve-oared 
boat, and he made the hands sing that song—that | 
very song. In the middleof it, Anthony 
drew in his oar, and knelt, crying, at 
the foot of the mattress where my father 
lay: ‘Oh, me mawsa, doan’ go an’ lef’ 
Antinny—doan’ go, doan’ go!’ 

“T think that was the first thing that 
made my father realize his condition. 
Only the day before he had flown into 
a fury with the doctor because he had 
warned him of his extreme danger. 
My father had a tremendous voice, and 
he roared at the doctor: ‘What do you 
mean by saying such a thing as that, 
sir? Send your bill to my factor, and 
don’t let me see your face again!’ The 
doctor was an old friend, and of course 
did not heed him, and he persuaded 
father to come up to town the next day. 

“T was young then, my dear, and I 
was inexperienced, and consequently 
very brave,—life has taught me better, 
—but when Anthony fell down at my 
father’s feet like that, I saw a tremor 
go over his “whole body. He lay quite 
still for a moment; then he held out 
his hand to Anthony. ‘God’s time 
must be our time, Anthony,’ he said. 
‘I’m going home now, where all have 
gone before me but your little Miss 
Polly,’ and he laid his hand on mine 
az I sat on the mattress beside him, 


| turned to the color of blood, and every leaf to the 


| but Miss Sophia bent her head to listen. 


BK 


| couldn’t see much difference in the little dears. 


' babies were “entered ;’? and of course all their 


itself over the silent, flat land; the water was | 
semblance of gold. 

The silence was unbroken save for the occa- 
sional sound of the soft, flat voices of the negroes 
in the yard or the stamping of the horses in the 
stables. 

Then, faint and far away, there came a throb 
in the air, scarcely more than a sob or a sigh, 
Was 





it old, dead Anthony’s song? 

Presently, on a wave of wind came the ghost 
of a sound, surely the refrain of a boat-song, but 
was it the one for which she was listening? It | 


bend into the wide sweep of the river. 

“T see Brother George’s boat, mamma,’’ she 
said. “If you listen, you can hear them singing,” | 
and coming to the bedside, she smoothed the 
perfectly smooth pillows on which her mother 
rested. “They are quite near now.”’ 

“Yes,’’? and Mrs. Bullen raised herself a little, 
“yes, thank God! the same old song. I can‘hear | 
the oars in the rowlocks. Now—there, they are | 


landing—hear the hounds! And George’s voice | 
| —dear fellow, how like he is to my father! 
so tall ; 
is only six foot two. 
him, my boy, my only boy!’’ 


Not | 
my father stood six foot three. George | 
God bless him and spare | 


Then they went to get the baby. On their wa 
they met a woman, who said to Mrs. Tuck: 
that her mother had gone home and taken t! 
“girls’’ with her till she could get settled agai; 
This was not quite clear, for Mrs. Tucke 
mother had not only taken the “girls’’ home, bi 
had gone round by the shed and taken the bal 
along, too. 

Now Mrs. Tucker naturally supposed that | 
baby was still at the shed, and hastening thith: 
in the fading light, she misappropriated an inf. 
in pink socks and in a pink frock which she ki: 
very well, having completed that little gown wii 
her own hands only three days before. Glac! 
find her baby, as she thought it, so well a: 
quiet, she marched home, hugging it to he 
heart. 

Other mothers, however, did not fare so \ 


| There were three very young babies which thy); 


| own parents could not tell apart by lantern lic! 








OUT a week ago, in a moment of indis- | 
cretion, I strayed into a “baby-show,”’ 
and made the mistake of saying that 1 


This baby-show did not differ notably from 
| others. It was held in the vestry of the Metho- 
dist Church in a suburban town. Thirty-four 


mothers were there, as well as many of their 
aunts. 

I did not realize until I got well inside that I 
was the only man, young or old, in the hall. 
It seems that the rest of the men were bright 
enough to stay away. The place was a bower 








**TWO WOMEN CLAIMED THE SAME BABY."” 


“Tsn’t he horrid? 
cried another. 

“Just like so many beautiful little gooseber- 
ries,’’ I insisted. 

“Oh! Oh-h-h-h! 
all sides. 

“Ladies,’’ I cried, desperately, “you know 
very well that if these babies were shifted from 
carriage to carriage, while you all shut your eyes, 


But compare their eyes!’’ 


Ob-h-h-h-h!”’ burst forth on | 


| you couldn’t tell them apart to save your lives! 


You may think you could, but you couldn’t. 
Let me tell you what happened at the fire at 
Norland last spring! Let me—let —’ 

It was at this point that I was stopped by 
the mothers. They would not hear an- 
other word. In fact, they turned me ott | 
of the vestry. 

Denied the privilege of telling them that 
story of the fire at Norland, I offer it here 
to vindicate myself. 

Norland was one of those little villages 
on the borders of the lumber country which 
are predestined to burn up once in about 
ten years, or may be fifteen, or with extreme 
good luck, twenty. The houses, stores and 
mills were all built of wood, with shingle 
roofs; and all about were great “‘yards” 
filled with piles of boards, clapboards, 
shingles and lumber waste. If a fire 
started in one of these mill-yards with the 
wind high, during a dry week, nothing 
except the hand of Providence could save 
the town. 

At Norland the inevitable happened one | 
afternoon in May, a year ago. It was a| 
lumber-yard fire, with a fine northwest | 
wind, which whirled blazing embers aloft, 
sowing them broadcast over the village and 
—well, the poor people had about twenty | 
minutes in which to save what they could. 
There were lots of babies, and of course | 
they saved the babies first, and ran back | 
for other household treasures afterward. 

Now it was the time of day when many | 
of the infants were taking their afternoon | 


| to be humorous. 
| baby, and one of them left the shed in tears, 


Mistakes were made which distressed varicws 
families. Soon efforts to rectify the blunders 
began. At intervals a puzzled father «oy a 


‘terrified mother came hurrying back to return 


a baby and ask for another. 

“This isn’t our baby!’ exclaimed one. “Qurs 
had a mole on his left ear—or was it his right, 
George ?”’ 

A man laid his bundle down, in some embar- 
rassment, and said that his wife had sent him 
back with the baby Aunt Anice had given him, 
to exchange it for theirown. He was evidently 
used to doing errands for his wife, for he 
inquired, “If they had something a little heavier, 
in a lighter shade?” 

But the mothers who came were not inc! 
Two women claimed the same 


ned 


without any baby at all. The exchange of 
clothes had proved bewildering. One 
maid, who had been deceived by the misleading 
apparel, dared not divulge her error that night, 
or at least she did not. This made trouble in 
the home of Mrs. Ella Dunbar, who soon was on 
the threshold of nervous prostration. 

“Oh, where is my child?” she cried to dis- 
tracted old Aunt Anice. “There isn’t one that 


hurse- 


| resembles my little Ben!” 


Aunt Anice wrung her hands. She knew 
nothing about it. The several parents had come 
and got their babies. She supposed they knew 
their own children. 

“But what shall I do? 
sobbed Mrs. Dunbar. 

“T don’t know! Oh, I don’t know!” cried the 
sympathetic old aunty. ‘“‘Unless everybody who 
brought babies here fetches them back and we 
sort them again!” 

This proposal, although repugnant to many, 
seemed to be the only way out of the difficulty; 
and the next morning there was a novel baby- 
show at the shed. No prize for beauty or 
winning baby ways now tempted the mothers. 
The babies themselves were at stake! 

All were now in a calmer mood, however, and 
there was a better light. The infants were 
exchanged to the satisfaction of every one, except 
Mrs. Ella Dunbar. Her baby was apparently 
missing. 

What was more and worse, she claimed as 
her own the child that Mrs. Gilbert Tucker had 
taken and now held. The two children were 
said to resemble each other, and had been born 
|at about the same time. Mrs. Dunbar velie 
| mently asserted that the baby Mrs. Tucker had 
was her little Ben. Mrs. Tucker as positively 


What shall I do?” 


‘and I expect and charge you—every one of | of young maternity, and of fluffy pink and baby | naps. They were snatched out of their cradles | declared it to be her own little Henry. 
you-—-to be faithful to her as long as she lives.’ | blue. The air was vocal with cooing and twit-| or cribs, along with such of their little wraps, | 


Then Anthony held up his hands as he knelt in | 
“ed boat. 


| tering sounds. 


Thirty-four “ perfectly lovely ” | blankets and other clothes as came handiest, and | strained a little, Mrs. 
‘I answer fuh all, mawsa,’ he said, | baby carriages were ranged round in a semi- | carried as quickly as possible along the “alder| She was well-nigh frantic from anxiety and 


v’ ’fo’ Gawd, we'll stan’ by little missy—’fo’ | circle, each against a background of pink dimity | | brook road’’ to windward of the burning village. | 


Gawd!’ 

“And they have, most faithfully. Philip and | 
Scipio were in that boat, and Sam and Will, mere 
boys they were ; and old Czesar—he will not live | 
much longer. 

“My father died a few days after that, just at | 
sunrise. Anthony had brought his blanket in | 
and was lying on the floor near the door. Czsar 
was father’s body-servant, but Anthony crept in 
and stayed there all night. At dawn father 
asked him, ‘When will the tide turn, Anthony ?’ 

“*At daylight, mawsa.’ 

“*Ts it a full tide, Anthony ?’ 

“*A big spring-tide, mawsa, clean ober de 
landin’.’ 

“*A full tide,’ my father said, and raised 
himself to look out of the window. ‘A brimming 
tide, and my soul will go out with it.’ 

“Then Anthony called up the hands, and in 
the dawn they stood outside, under the windows, 
and sang, ‘Going Home.’ Father ordered them 
all in, and all the other servants came in, too— 
into this very room. He said good-by to them all; 
then his mind seemed to wander a little, for he 
began. talking to his mother, and repeated the 
fifty-first Psalm all through, just as his mother 
had done when dying. And when he said ‘Amen’ 
he held up his hands like this, and all the negroes 
said‘Amen!’ It made a great sound, and all the 
hounds in the yard began to bay. He listened, 
then smiled to himself. After a moment he 
looked up at his brother, standing there. ‘We’ve 
swum Broadriver together, Bob,’ he said; ‘we 
need not fear the river of death. No, daughter,’ 


baby. 


rattles, some were grasping wonderful bottles of | to save their goods,—they were laid in an empty | for a case in court. 


| and each containing a beruffled and bepowdered | And for want of a better place to leave them,— | she fell seriously ill. 
Some of the youngsters were shaking | while the excited mothers and fathers ran back | lawyer, who promptly began the preliminaries 


The two mothers really required to be re 
Dunbar in particular. 


Persuaded at last to return home, 
Mr. Dunbar consulted a 


indignation. 


The mystery lasted until 


white fluid, some were gurgling and some were | | granite-worker’ s shed, and left in charge of an} late the third day, when Mrs. Gilbert ‘Tucker's 
leaping nearly out of their nests in an excess of | old woman, called Aunt Anice Roe, who had | mother came placidly into town and brouehit the 


gleeful health. 

A manufacturer of infants’ food had offered 
a prize for the handsomest baby, and every one 
of those young mothers had high hopes of taking 
it. 

Some artist should try to depict the foolish 
smile that overspreads a man’s face when he | 
finds himself, inadvertently, amid such surround- | 
ings. I was sneaking toward the door, when 
nine or ten of the mothers, who knew me, out- | 
flanked my line of retreat, and with much | 
laughter, drew me back to be “umpire.”’ 

Umpire at a baby-show! Arbiter and judge | 
as to which of thirty-four babies was the| 
prettiest! Think of the consequences! The 
undying friendship of one young mother, and 
the eternal enmity and reprobation of the other 
thirty-three! 

Before I had been led half round the cooing 
semicircle I saw my danger, and hit on the trite 
expedient of declaring that they were all so 
pretty that I could see no difference in them. 
As the mothers were incredulous, I grew insist- | 
ent, and declared vehemently that I could not 
tell the babies apart. 

They tried to instruct me. 
their hair!’’ cried one. 

“T have looked at it,” said I. “It differs about 
as much as the down on so many peaches.” | 


“Oh, but look at 


made her own escape in a slightly singed, some- 


| what dazed condition. 


The village burned, all save a moiety of its 
outskirts, to windward; and for an hour or two | 
even the babies’ mothers were too much occupied | 
with their now homeless furniture, bedding and | 
best bonnets to go to the shed for the babies. It 
was a time of affliction and distress. But as the | 
fire burned out and the smoky evening drew on, | 
the parental instinct revived, and the mothers | 
came hastening to the shed. 

Meanwhile poor, confused old Aunt Anice 
Roe had done what she could. She had spread | 
blankets on the granite chips; and as the wind | 
was blowing cold, she had dressed and muffled 
up each of the little crying creatures in what 
she thought came with each one. But it is not 
strange that, in dealing with the collection of | 
little frocks, socks, blankets and bottles, she | 
made mistakes ; and a mistake of that sort once | 
started, went the round of the fourteen babies. | 

It happened that a certain Mrs. Gilbert | 
Tucker’s mother, who lived a few miles out of 
the village, had been calling on her daughter | 
when the fire broke out. To this mother’s care | 
Mrs. Tucker had consigned her two little girls, | 
but had run, herself, with her baby, to the | 
shed. 

The Tuckers owned another cottage in the 


children home. 

“Here’s the baby, Sarah,” she said, as she 
entered the sitting-room. ‘“He’s been good all 
the time. I suppose you’ve missed hin dread- 
fully.’’ 

**Baby ?’’? echoed Mrs. 
“What ‘baby’ ?” 


Tucker, blankly. 


“Why, our baby! Your baby that I took out 
home with me!” . 

“But here’s the baby!’’ and Mrs. cker 
| stopped rocking and held it up. “Why, ! ther, 
you don’t mean —” she gasped, unable to say 
more. 

“Yes, I do! Whose baby have you got ‘cre, 
Sarah ?”’ cried her mother, austerely. . 

“Why, I don’t know!” wailed Mrs. ‘licker, 
looking from one child to the other in bey '\lel- 
ment. “Yes, I do, too!” she groaned «ill, ae 
last. “What will poor Ella Dunbar say t: 1e- 
It’s hers! It must be! I took it, and heve I’ve 
kept it! I thought it was mine! She sure 
it was hers! But I wouldn’t give it up. ‘') . 
is too dreadful! I thought a number of times 
it didn’t seem just like little Henry!’ 

“Ben” was restored to the Dunbar hous! old; 
and much humiliated, Mrs. Gilbert ycket 
transferred her affection to her ow! small 
| “Henry. * ‘The lawsuit did not come © . a 


the Dunbars still pass the Tuckers 
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peaking, and the wags of the village have 
nicknamed both the little fellows “Ben-ry.”’ 


Perhaps the ladies who mobbed me at the 





baby-show will say that this story is all a miser- 
able fiction, clumsily invented by me to put them 
in the wrong. None the less, it is the absolute 
truth, every word of it. 
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E closed the door of 
H his father’s library 

with a hand which 
trembled on the knob. 
He stole swiftly through 
the hall and up the stairs 
into his room, the door 
of which he instantly 
locked. Crossing the 
tloor, he flung himself, 
full length, face down- 
ward, upon the bed. 

The attitude of the 
figure, with its boyish 
outlines of rumpled hair, 
square young shoulders 
and strong legs beneath 
the gay golf stockings, 
suggested both grief and 
despair. At eighteen 
these forms of suffering 
are sometimes intense, 
but seldom prolonged. 
Yet it was a full hour 
before the shoulders 
stirred, except with an 
occasional long-drawn 
breath. 

Anonlooker might have 
fancied Larry asleep, but 
when he slowly drew 
himself erect, it was not 
sleepiness which made his 
eyelids droop so heavily. 
His handsome face was 
angry, and the lines about 
the mouth were straight and hard. 

He began packing a leather travelling-bag, 
moving softly about from closet to chiffonier, 
selecting and rejecting with care. He glanced 
down at the modish bicycle clothes he wore, and 
after some hesitation decided to make no change 
in them, except to replace the gay stockings with 
a more quiet pair. In the bag he put one light- 
weight summer suit, and a store of shirts, collars 
and neckties which he chose from a lavish stock. 
He took a handsome top-coat from its yoke in 
the closet, but shook his head and replaced it 
with a sigh. 

The packing accomplished, he glanced about 
the attractive room. 
fine rifle which stood in one corner with a collec- 
tion of oars, golf-sticks, tennis-rackets and the 
like, then turned to the photographs upon the 
top of the low bookcase. He walked slowly over 
to these. 

His lips eurved into something very like a 
quiver for a moment as he took down one 
photograph. The sweet face of his mother looked 


into his with eyes which spoke to him of a very | 


tender relation sundered all too soon. Her son, 


standing motionless for a long minute, suddenly | 


kissed the picture with a smothered cry of pain, 
and put it carefully into a pocket of the bag, then 
drew himself up with his habitual proud air. 
Setting his lips again, he picked up his cap and 
the bag, and strode down-stairs to the library 
door. There, after an instant’s hesitation, he 
knocked. A voice bade him enter, and setting 
a n his bag outside, he went in and closed the 
oor. 

He advanced to the desk, where sat a keen- 
eyed man of features like his own. The father, 
smooth-shaven, clear-cut and fresh-colored of 
face, was Larry grown older. 


His eye lingered upon a/! 


Mr. Thorne, | 
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he may never see me again in this world—the 
only son he has left! Le doesn’t understand me 
a bit. He’s as hard as flint. He wouldn’t even 
say he wanted me to stay. Stay! I couldn’t 
stay—now!”’ 

Lawrence Thorne, senior, dropped into his 
chair with a breath which was almost a groan, 
and sat leaning his head upon his hand. 

“Am I taking the right course,” he asked 
himself, ‘‘oram I carrying it too far? I have 
tried every other method with him, and failed to 
arouse what I am sure isin him. His careless, 
reckless ways will ruin him as surely 
as he is a Thorne. Perhaps a year 
with Barrett would bring him to his 
senses—yet—he is .only eighteen—I 
cannot see him leave me for that 
rough life with a man who is none 
too trustworthy. My only son,—my 
little lad,—how short a time it seems 
since he was that! His mother could 
have managed him, but somehow I 
have failed to hold his heart: and he 
thinks I do not care!” 

Larry, roaming moodily about his 

room, while the sounds and odors 
of the early May afternoon 
came alluringly in at the 
open window, was con- 
scious of a very heavy 
heart. 

Somehow it was far 
harder for him to wait the 
required twenty-four hours 
than it would have been to 
go at once trom the house. 
He had thought when he 
came to the room that he 
would not leave it until 
the time of his permitted 
departure, but after an hour 
of intolerable boredom, he 
found himself unable to 
abide by this decision. He 
went hastily down-stairs, 
flung himself upon his 
bicycle, and in a moment 
more was speeding toward 
the nearest avenue which 
led out into the open 
country. 

Action was such a relief 
that he wheeled on and on 
without the pause of an 
instant, until the suburbs 
were far behind, and he 
was flying over the smooth 
cycle path to a neighboring 
summer resort. Many 
others were riding on this 
path, and to avoid some too 
exuberant friends whom he 
saw coming, he turned aside 


HAD BEEN HIS NEIGHBOR AND FRIEND.” into a quiet road. Not 


The father waited for a reply, but receiving 
none, went on: “My son chooses to defy my 


commands, to break his promises to me, to dis- | 


grace my name at the college where I have 
placed him, and to allow himself evil associates. 
His misconduct happens not once, but many 
times. When I tell him that I am disappointed 
in him, ashamed of him, that I cannot trust him, 
he feels that I have been unduly hard upon him. 
But is all this sufficient reason for his determin- 
ing to leave my roof—for his threatening to do 
so without my consent?” 

The boy looked up quickly. 

“No,” said Mr. Thorne, “you did not say so, 
but I think I am to infer, am I not, that if I 
refuse, you will go, notwithstanding ?”’ 

“I could have gone,’’ said Larry, proudly, 
“without saying a word.’’ 

“I appreciate that. At the same time—you 
intend to go. Are you willing to tell me where 
you are going?” 

“T meant to do that, sir,” said Larry. “I shall 
go to my cousin, Barrett Warner, in Montana.”’ 

“Have you enough money ?” 

“T have my last month’s allowance, sir.”’ 

Mr. Thorne turned back to his desk, and 
resumed the writing which Larry’s entrance had 
interrupted. The boy watched the pen travel 
steadily over line after line until the firm hand- 
writing had covered half a page. Then Mr. 


Thorne rose and spoke, slowly and decidedly, | 


long afterward, as he ap- 
| proached a fine old country house, he saw a 
girlish figure upon a bicycle come out from the 
gateway and turn in his direction. He recognized 
her with surprise. 

“Why, it’s Juliet!’ he thought. “How does 
she come out here? This must be her grand- 
father’s place. Of course it is—I remember now. 
Well, I didn’t mean to say good-by to anybody, 
least of all to Juliet; but I can’t get out of it 
now, and I suppose she’d feel it if I didn’t. So 
here goes—but I’d rather be shot!” 

“Why, Larry Thorne!” cried the girl, as he 
dismounted and pulled off his cap. ‘“‘What are 
you doing here? I didn’t know you had a 

vacation now.” 

“This is luck to meet you, Juliet,’’ he said, as 
the two looked smilingly at one another in the 
middle of the quiet road. “No, there’s no 
vacation. This is one of those enforced leaves 
of absence, you know. Yes,” in answer to the 
| astonished expression on her face, “*I'm suspended 

}again. Fine record, isn’t it, for a fellow’s first 
| year ?”” 

He tried to speak lightly, but the quick change 
| in her look from one of happy surprise was hard 
| to see. He went on rapidly, feeling that he must 
make his explanations as soon as possible and be 
gone. He realized, as he faced her, that it would 
not be easy work to explain to Juliet. 

“You see,” he began, findizg himself unable 
to meet her clear gray eyes, and shifting his own 


turning in his revolving chair and looking sternly | holding himself in his usual erect fashion and | as he talked to the meadows, the sky, the ground, 


at the boy, waited for him to speak. 


“ 


fully, “that I will leave home to-night. I am 


ready to go.”” 

His father looked at him steadily for a moment, 
then «id quietly, ““You will leave home? You 
mean --without my permission ?”’ 

; 1 ‘ont think you ean refuse to let me go, 
Sir. 

“Whiy not?” 

_ The hoy ’s eyes dropped, but he answered 
imnly. You have told me why not to-day.” 
In what words?” 


ae have said you were disappointed in me,— 
“0 {of me,—that you”—Larry’s voice nearly 
ma ut he controlled it, although the words 
think a lower tone—“couldn’t trust me. I 


, ice you feel that way, there is no reason 
why I should stay.” 


ay Was silence again for a minute. Then 
Mf, the asked, in a dry voice, “Do you think 
that J 7 . 


oke more harshly than you deserved?” 


| looking into the eyes of his son—on a level with 
build. 

“Lawrence,” he said, not harshly, but so 
gravely that the words sounded very stern to the 
listening ears, “for twenty-four hours I forbid 
you to start on your journey. If you care to 
preserve any tie whatsoever between us, you will 
not disregard this command. 
time, if you still feel that the best thing you can 
do in the circumstances is to take yourself off, I 
shall not say or do anything to restrain you; but 
you must understand that from the time you go 
your allowance ceases. If you remain, it will be 
cut down one-half.’ 

The boy’s eyes met his father’s in one long, 
steady gaze. A strong will looked out of both 
pairs, the inflexible determination in the elder 
matched by the full-grown purpose in the younger. 


Then Lawrence Thorne, junior, turned and | 
went quickly from the room, saying bitterly to | 


himself, ‘He doesn’t love me—he can’t! 


Why, 





At the end of that | 


| to anything but that sober girl face, “the faculty 


ine to tell you, sir,” began Larry, respect-| his own, for the two were of the same athletic | had warned me that a second offence would 


mean suspension to the end of the year. I fully 
intended not to displease them again, but—of 
course I can’t make you understand—our crowd 
had reasons for wanting to get even with a 
certain set in ’99, and the fun of it tempted me— 
as usual. Well, the result is, here I am; but I 
won’t be—long. I—I’m glad to have met you, 
for I sha’n’t see you again very soon. I’m going 
West—to Montana—to-morrow.” 

A rapidly approaching carriage saved Juliet 
an immediate reply, and the two retreated to a 
fence at the side of the road. Here Larry 
disposed of the wheels and leaned against the 
fence, feeling that while he dreaded what Juliet 
might say, it would be rather a relief to talk 
things over with her a bit. THe had talked over 
so many things with Juliet! Since the days 
when they made mud pies and snow forts 
together she had been his neighbor and friend, 
and until the last year she had shared nearly all 
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his plans and secrets. He could trust Juliet; 
and it was better that he should not go away 
leaving her to think what she would of him 

She did not speak, but stood with her face 
turned aside, while he wondered if she would 
lecture, scold or snub him. It was not Juliet’s 
way to do wy of these things. At the same 
time, she never left him in any doubt as to her 
position in matters of right and wrong. 

“Do you mean,” she asked him slowly, at last, 
“that you are going away on account of that?” 

“What—suspension? Oh no, that’s only part 
of it! The truth is,’’ he hesitated, “you know 
well enough I hate to study worse than—well 
than a girl like you who adores books could 
possibly understand. There’s something in me 
like a steam-engine under tremendous pressure ; 
and after I’ve plugged away about so long with 
a steadily mounting steam-gage, I’ve got to break 
bounds or burst. That’s what gets me into 
Why, if I had been old enough when 
the Spanish War broke out, I’d have been the 
happiest fellow on earth. Yet I couldn’t stand 
the discipline of a military school, so it’s no use 
going in for that. If I can get off on Barrett 
Warner’s ranch, where I can live the life of a 
wild Indian pony 

“You,” she interrupted skeptically, with a 
glance at the handsome bicycle suit, at his well- 
kept hands, at the fine lines of his face, “you 
going in for the rough life of a Western 
ranchman !°’ 

“T don’t suppose I look it now,’’ he acknowl- 
edged, with a flush, “and I’ll own that it’s not 
my ideal. But—I’ll tell you, Juliet. The greatest 
of all my reasons is one I can’t say much about. 
Perhaps I oughtn’t even to hint at it, but I must, 
or you'll misjudge me. You see, father has come 
to the end of his patience with me. I don’t know 
that I can blame him, for I have disappointed 
him in every way. But,” his face darkened, ‘‘he 
has said things to me I can’t stand—I don’t have 
to stand them. Ile told me 

“Larry,” interposed the girl, “I don’t think 
you ought to tell me.” 

“T will,” cried the young fellow, fiercely, 
“whether it’s dishonorable or not, because I must 
make you understand, and you can’t do it unless 
I tell you! He said—no, I won’t stop—that he 
was ashamed of me—that he couldn’t trust me. 
There! That’s what cuts worst. He neve 
said anything like that before. I suppose I’m a 
miserable good-for-nothing, but I don’t think I— 
I could stand it to be with him and know he 
didn’t care for me better than to say he couldn’t 
trust me. He might as well have said 

Larry’s voice broke: he turned away to hide 
the angry tears which were welling into his eyes, 
but Juliet did not seem to be observing him. 
She was breaking little splinters from the rough 
rail fence. Below the downeast gray eyes a 
pair of very pink cheeks testified to her interest 
in her old comrade’s fortunes. 

When Larry had waited what seemed to him 
an interminable length of time for Juliet to speak, 
he broke the silence gruffly: ““You may as well 
tell me what you're thinking. It can’t be any 
worse than I’m imagining all this while.’ 

The girl looked up. “I’m sorry for you, 
Larry,’’ she said, in a low tone, “because I can 
see you are very unhappy. I don’t suppose it’s 
any use to beg you not to go, and I’m not wise 
enough to say the right thing; perhaps I ought 
not say anything. But what I can’t help thinking 
is that it seems a pity for you to—to run away 
from your record.’’ 

“To run away from my record?” repeated 
Larry slowly, while a singular gleam came into 
“Is that what you think I’m doing?” 

“IT don’t see what else it is,” she answered, 
gently. “You've made this record, and now 
when things are at their worst, you go off and 
leave them so. Even if you do well in the West, 
you'll always have to remember what you left 
behind you here.” 

“But you don’t understand,’ Larry told her, 
hurriedly. ‘“‘What else can I do? I’ve failed in 
every way to please everybody—you included. 
What's the use of my trying to do what I’m not 
adapted to, and be what it’s not in me to be? 
And now that Lawrence Thorne, senior, has 
shown what he thinks of me —”’ 

“T don’t believe he thinks it!’ cried Juliet, 
eagerly. “I think you misunderstand him. Even 
if he really doesn’t trust you any more, why 
don’t you make him do it? You can earn his 
confidence all over again. As for your not being 
fitted for study, what difference does that make? 
You wouldn’t take a dare in the gymnasium. 
I’ve known about that other fellow of a different 
build doing a thing it was twice as hard for you 
to do, but you wouldn’t be outclassed, and you 
kept at it till you could do it—and better than he 
could, too. Why don’t you go at your books in 
the same way, whether you like them or not? 
Even on a Western ranch, you'd find use for 
your knowledge, and even if you didn’t, your 
mind would have had the training just the same. 
Think of your father—such a splendid mind he 
has, and what a disappointment it would be to 
him to have his son an 

“Tgnoramus,” finished Larry, grimly. 

“You know I didn’t mean that,” she said, 
with a deepening of the excited color in her 
cheeks. “And, Larry—I don’t mean to preach 
but—I’m afraid when you get out there you'll 
find it—perhaps—still harder to—keep right.” 

The boy turned away abruptly at the low- 
spoken words. He was not sure how much 


scrapes. 


his eyes. 
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Juliet knew of the fast set of his class, leader of | tremendously proud of you, if you only will. | 
| Show him what you really are. I—believe in 


which he had come to be; but a vision of one of 
the evenings spent among them flashed beiore 
his eyes, and it occurred to him that if he were 


not strong enough to influence for the better his | 


own mates, he might easily be dragged downward 
by the association with a far wilder, rougher 
sort. 
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intelligence of the animal, for, although uttered | Florentine!), “I said, ‘andra—andra’ (hewill go). 
in what to him was a foreign tongue, he grasped | I never said he would come!” and so on till we 
the whole pith of the remark, starting off with reached Casa Guidi. 


you, Larry. Don’t runaway from your record— 


| change it!” 


The boy’s eyes came slowly back to her face 


from the ground where they had been steadily | 


fixed. He drew a long breath, pulled himself 


erect, looked squarely into the pleading gray eyes | 
The sun was sinking rapidly toward the west. | 


in which his little “chum’s” confidence in him 


Juliet looked back at the house from which she | was plainly written, and as he gave her her 
had come, and consulted a tiny chatelaine watch | wheel and prepared to leap upon his own made 
at her belt. ‘Grandma expects me in time for | this brief speech, than which a far more eloquent 


tea,’’ she said, ‘‘and I must go.” 

Larry picked up the wheels and began the 
slow walk by Juliet’s side to the gate, saying not 
aword. She glanced at him shyly once or twice, 
but he had pulled his cap visor far over his eyes, 
and his lips were firmly compressed. The girl 
waited anxiously, and getting no word, as they 
reached the gateway she turned and laid her 
hand softly on Larry’s arm. 

“Chum,” she whispered, it was their old name 
for each other, ‘“‘you don’t forget how this would 
make—her—feel ?” 

It had needed only that to break up the deeps 
in the boy’s softening heart. He desperately 
tried to cover his emotion with a muttered, “Ah, 
that’s different! She—cared.” 

“Larry,” breathed Juliet, her heart beating 
painfully fast, ‘“‘you may think I don’t know, but 
I do. She did care, but so does he. I know 
you misunderstand him. Dignified as he is, one 
has only to look at him when you are by, and it 
shows, although you may not see it. Go back 


to him—tell him you will .do your best to make 
up for your mistakes—tell him—oh, tell him what 
I know you can make him | 


you like, but do it! 


one could not have pleased her half so much: 

“Juliet, you’re true blue, if a girl ever was. 
Thanks to you, I will.” 

Then he was off like the wind down the road 
toward home. 

An hour later Mr. Lawrence Thorne was 
surprised by the sudden entrance to him of his 
son. The young fellow no longer looked either 


He came up to the desk, and stood looking 





| straight into the eyes of the elder man. 


“Father,” he said, quietly, “I’ve made up my | 
| mind. I want to tell you that I beg your forgive- | 


ness for all I’ve done to make you disappointed 


in me. I’m ashamed of myself clear through. | 
| If you will let me, I’m going to stay and try to| 


| earn your trust again.” 

Was that his father’s face, with that glad smile 
breaking up all the cold, hard lines? Perhaps 
neither could see the other’s face quite distinctly, 

| for there was a very perceptible huskiness in the 
| voice of the senior Lawrence Thorne as, grasping 
| the hand Larry had not dared hold out to him, 
| he said heartily : 

“My son, you have it—now!” 








of a perfectly uneventful, uniformly, 

serenely happy life. Far easier is it to 
sketch a landscape which reflects nature in her 
more capricious moods than one over which 
reigns unbroken sunshine. Such was the atmos- 
phere which reigned in Casa Guidi, the home of 
the Brownings. By a kindly fate, such storms 
and clouds as usually attend human life seemed 
arrested at its portal, and no household care 
or anxiety was ever suffered to mar its sweet 
serenity. 

Mrs. Browning’s poetry has been analyzed, 
her person has been portrayed, and in her letters 
so recently published much of her inner life has 
been recorded. To dwell upon these topics 
would be to produce no new thing. I shall, 
therefore, take the reader into confidence, assume 


Neer G is more difficult than to write 


In Two Parts.—Part One. 





perhaps be best described as barrows, the entire 
solid bottom of which consists of a narrow 


board is placed for the feet. 
of the caretta extends another board which serves 
| as seat, and which, obeying nature’s laws, has a 
tendency to retreat in proportion as the steed 
advances. On this occasion a small heap of 
vegetables in the after part of the caretta, refuse 
of the morning supply, added to the general 
picturesqueness of the vehicle. 

And now for Girolomo’s donkey: Let science 
boast as it may of the marvels achieved by the 
X-rays! All that they have achieved—all they 
ever will achieve—sinks into nothingness com- 
pared with the intellectual achievement wrought 
by that donkey in one instant of time. Although 





angry, proud or sullen, and his step was light. | 


From side to side | 


|of human nature! 


renewed vehemence upon his flight. 
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“What has happened ?” inquired Mrs. Brown- 


Silence again ensued, for the situation was , ing, with much concern, connecting our generally 
critical. Stones from beneath and Girolomo’s | bedraggled appearance with the lateness of the 
remaining vegetables from the rear shot out as | hour. 


if from a catapult; little by little the loose foot- | 


“Nothing has happened, Ba,” said Mr. Brown- 


board, sole pivot of rest for our feet, “vanished,” | ing, reassuringly, “but not a word till after 


Little by little our sliding seat, obeying nature’s | 


| so far as we were concerned, “into thin air.” | breakfast, for we are famished.” 


Breakfast over, Mr. Browning, having cau- 


laws of motion, retreated, with constantly accel-| tioned me to say nothing, disappeared, but 
erated strides, to the farthermost end of the| presently returned with a rope, a few boards 
caretta; its next movement would be to launch | and a dish of vegetables—fruit of a raid upon 


| its occupants into space. 


Phaeton was no longer a 
mystery or myth—he was 
one with ourselves. 

“What if we should 
meet another caretta in 
this narrow lane?’’ said I. 

“Or what if our feet 
| should catch in the rope 
net when we are over- 
turned?” said Browning, 
now fully alive to the true 
nature of the situation. 

But while Browning, 
| between gasps for breath, 

was trying to reconcile this 
contingency with the dead 

Hector at the chariot-wheel 
of Achilles, the donkey, by 
an abrupt halt at the gate 
of his own vineyard, 
| taught us the true nature 
| of centrifugal forve. 
| “Dio mio! Cos-e?” 

said a voice belonging toa 
| head which suddenly ap- 
peared at an upper window 
of the tenuta. “San An- 
tonio! It is Signor Brown- 
ing!” and the next minute 
clattering feet told us of the 


whom the voice and head belonged. 





of animals?” 
this beast of Girolomo’s was the worst. 
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the kitchen, and which 
methought were strangel; 
akin to those of Girolomo. 
“Robert, are you out o! 
your mind?’ asked Mrs. 
Browning, gazing with 
amazement at the pict 
Mr. Browning presented 
“Not more than usual, 
Ba,”’ was the reply; an: 
requesting her not to enter 
the library till called for, 
he beckoned me to follow. 
Then how I did admire 
the ingenuity of that man! 
In less time than I can 
describe it appeared an 
excellent reproduction of 
Girolomo’s cart, a sliding 
seat, which afterward en- 
acted a most important 
part in the drama, being 
justly pronounced of first 
necessity; and a_ heavy 
piece of carved furniture, 
to which the reins were 
attached, served as the im- 
aginary steed. 
“Ba, you wanted to know 
what happened this morn- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Browning, 


swift approach of Assunta, wife of Girolomo, to! when all was ready. ‘Well, we took a drive 


| in Girolomo’s caretta, and the donkey ran away 


Italians are quick at the uptake, and aided | with us, and this is what happened.” 
by a few words from Mr. Browning, Assunta; Then 
plank, running from end to end, and the rest | comprehended in a moment the whole situation. | Browning, who was a capital actor and possessed 
being a network of rope upon which a loose | ‘Oh, was there anything like the impertinence | the keenest sense of the ridiculous, was inimitable 
But of all bestie impertinente, | in his réle, pouring forth in Greek, Latin and the 
He | vernacular a torrent of threats, entreaties and 


was reenacted the morning’s flight. 


was an animal without moral sense... There | exhortations addressed indiscriminately to the 
was nothing to appeal to in his composition. | donkey, to Girolomo and to San Antonio, while 


He was base from his head to his tail. He was 
not an animal at all; he was an evil spirit in 
disguise, and Assunta concluded the list of his 
diabolical attributes by calling upon the Madonna 
to witness that he was a disgrace to nature. 
Time was passing,—it was far beyond the | 
breakfast hour,—and we began to adjust the | 
disordered caretta, preparatory to our return. | 
Did we think to drive back? Oh, the innocence | 
What was mere human intel- 


the clattering feet of the donkey, produced by an 
ingenious device indicating gradually accelerated 
speed, heightened the general effect and formed 
a running accompaniment to the recitative. A 
| fine touch of realism was introduced by the 
vegetables, which, at stated interval, but with 
utter disregard of Mrs. Browning’s safety, were 
hurled about the room. No detail was lacking 
which could render illusion perfect, the catas- 
trophe being reached in the sudden centrifugal 


—_— 
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that he is an intimate friend of all parties herein 
depicted, and review certain experiences con- 
nected with Mrs. Browning and her husband 
which otherwise could never see the light, since 
I am the sole survivor of the incidents of which I 
write. 

The impression is general that Mrs. Browning 
was of a uniformly melancholy cast of thought. 
“Cheery, yes; but could she really laugh? Has 
she ever been known to indulge in a good broad 
burst of laughter?’”? The same question, more 
than once, has been addressed me in respect or 
Carlyle, and similarly answered. “What! The 
grim old philosopher of Cheyne Row laugh?” 
Yes, and none more heartily; and so with Mrs. 
Browning. Noone possessed a keener sense of 
the grotesque, or more keenly relished an ab- 
surdity than she. Furthermore, none could be 
sad in the constant presence of Mr. Browning, 
whose spirits were those of a schoolboy, and 
who, believing in the efficacy of laughter, always 
encouraged all symptoms of hilarity on the part of 
his wife. Perhaps her masterpiece of merriment 
was reserved for the grand finale of an incident 
in which Mr. Browning and I were concerned. 

During the happy summer of which I write, 
I occupied certain rooms in the Villa Bricchieri, 
on Bellosguardo, sharing the upper floor with 
Miss Blagden, the “dear Isa” so frequently 
mentioned in Mrs. Browning’s letters. From 
Bellosguardo I walked down every week-day 
morning to the city, often breakfasting with 


he had not turned his wicked little eye upon us, 
we, and the whole situation, were photographed 
upon his wily brain. Before placing one foot 


Phidias down, and knew exactly of what unprac- 
tical stuff poets and sculptors are made. In his 
wicked little mind, and before the turn of a hair, 
problems connected, not 
only with the present and 
the past, but with futurity, 
were resolved. 

“Will the donkey go 
without you, Girolomo?” 
inquired Mr. Browning, at 
this stage of the proceed- 


“Oh, andra—andra!”’ 
(he will go) said Girolomo, 
with emphasis. Oh, the sly 
Florentine! How little we 
suspected what that em- 
phasis implied ! 

“We will divide honors,” 
said I, as we mounted the 
equipage. “You take one 
rope-rein and I will take 
the other.” 

“Honors are easy,” said 
Mr. Browning. 

(Note: Not so easy as 
we thought.) 

A little time passed in 





before another, he had travelled from Homer and | 





| ligence compared with the subtle intellect of that 


| animal who had concocted and digested his entire | 


programme in that brief moment at the city gate? 
Assunta was the chief actor in the return 
drama; all physical effort having failed, her last 
resort was moral suasion. Did he know that 
| fire could melt from off the gate his snout? 
Was he aware that it 

- could be severed from his 

body, remaining 


and countless horrors of 
the same nature? Not a 


of a hair. The quarries of 
itself compared with the 
stolidity of that animal. 
Convinced that Assunta’s 
efforts, however. well 
directed, would prove fruit- 
less, we accepted the only 


foot. So, bidding good-by 
to Assunta, who again 
called, not only upon the 
Madonna, but upon all the 
saints to witness that she 
never again would have a 
dry eye since the Signor 
Browning and the signorina 


wince on the part of the, 
donkey—not the movement | 


Carrara were _ pliability | 


alternative of returning on : 


impetus caused by the abrupt halt at the vineyard 
gate. 

“Nothing does Ba so much good as a good 
| laugh,” said Mr. Browning, gazing with satis- 
faction at her helpless condition and at her face 
glistening with tears, “and I will set this down 
as the laugh of her life.” 

“He laughs best who laughs last,’”’ but it was 
difficult on that occasion to say who laughed 


forever | last. 
where he had placed it, 


“*You see, Ba,”’ said Mr. Browning, solemnly, 

| again descending from the plane of high intellect, 

“it was not the flight of the Erl King, but the 
flight of the Erl-y Birds.’’ 


ms 
+ 


Any Kind of Money. 
Fa iby you take American money here?” iS a 





query put at the Paris Exposition by 
many a citizen of our republic, particularly 
when, toward the end of his stay, he finds his 
stock of francs running low, and doesn’t wish to 
strain his letter of credit at the Société General’ 
for another five hundred of the unstable coins. 
Often the answer is a shrug, even at first-class 
hotels. The following verbatim reply, given toa 
similar question on the writer’s part by the smiling 
Boniface of a large hostelry near the Trocadero 
end of the fair, was therefore the more humorous 
in its rare exuberance. 
“With ze great pleasure, monsieur, sil! we 


Mrs. Jameson,—who was then reviewing her | silence; perhaps the poet were forced to valk back, take ze moneys Americain, and ze !iwneys 
“Legendary Art,” and who occupied the third | was congratulating himself we turned our faces, wiser Anglais as well. We take ze Spanish !wneys 
floor of Casa Guidi,—spent the morning in the| upon having furnished a if not sadder Florentines, also, dough zere iss now leetle enough of !:im to 


Specolo studying anatomy, and returned to Casa 
Guidi to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
Up the Bellosguardo Mr. Browning, who rose 
early and was fond of a morning walk, often 
came to meet me. 

“If there is one thing my soul craves more 
than another,” said I, on one of these occasions, 


| prospective pleasure to his 
| friend; perhaps the sculp- 
| tor was congratulating her- 
| self upon the materialization of a lifelong ambi- 
| tion; but it is more likely that both were silently 
| occupied in striving to accommodate ‘themselves 
| to the unusual situation. 





ROBERT BROWNING. 


toward the city gate. 
Strewn along the road 
at frequent intervals were 
vestiges of our creation—cabbage-leaves, stalks 
of fennel, here and there a potato marked our 
| flying progress; and Browning, who, although 
| usually deprecating the practice, sometimes de- 


take since you Americains ‘do him up,’ what 
you call. We take ze Italian gold moneys and 
the papier, moreover, dough zat is at « bad 
discount. Weare happeealso to take ze bvosial 
moneys, and we would be most glad to tise all 
ze German moneys to de las’ pfennig ‘ hat 
got. 


“it is to take a turn in a donkey caretta.” | “Ha!” said Browning, at last, giving a fillip scended to the level of a pun, said something in| ‘‘We haf not refuse ze Turkish moneys @& 
“And so you shall,” said Mr. Browning, “and | to his one rope-rein. “This is great—de gustibus an undertone about Marius and the ruins of well,andzemoneys Egyptien. Wehaf son ‘ake, 
that now, for there, just coming out of the gate, | non —” Cart-age. moreover, of ze good, fat Transvaal sovert 1's of 
is Girolomo, who every morning brings us vege-| ‘You had better let go your Latin and holdon| Farther on we met Girolomo, who, with an zat unfortunate Monsieur Kruger which ! make 
tables to Casa Guidi. We will appropriate his | to your seat,” interrupted the sculptor. “You | expression half-mischievous, half-compassionate, lately. Wetakeze rupee de Bombay and (s!cutlt 
caretta, take a turn in it up Poggio Imperiale | do not seem to be aware that we are being run inquired how we had enjoyed our drive. and ze moneys of Japan; and we sall 1) look 
toward his vigna, come back and meet him. | away with!” Mr. Browning made a condensed report of the more dan twice at ze money of ze Chines~ whe? 
Hullo, Girolomo!” “Nonsense!” said Browning. ‘‘The donkey | performance, and added that the combined efforts dey show him here—eef dey be not in ir oe 
Thus accosted, Girolomo paused ; the proposi- | knows he is going home!” of Assunta, of the signorina and of himself had you sall all fetch on your moneys,” he cri: with 

tion was made, immediately accepted; Girolomo| “He knows more than that,” said I. “He | failed to detach the donkey’s nose from the a cosmopolitan smile, “and we will take ! _ 
. e all ze 


descended and yielded up the reins. 


These carette, common enough in Italy, may more I was impressed with the almost diabolical | 


knows he is master of the situation,’ and once 


vineyard gate. 


“Ah, signor,” said Girolomo (Oh, the sly | moneys on de face of dis broad earth 


“Vraiment, monsieur, dis year we ta! es 
Le 
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we are ‘out for ze stuff!’ ’’ 





ind pleased with his American slang, he! something that grated as true. 









maples in one of the recent settlements boldly right up to 

of northwestern Ontario, when his feet | their houses, and even 
|into their barns, and kill 
| fowls and young calves and 
ugly gash in his right leg. Veins were torn and | small pigs and a colt. And 
| they wouldn’t risk one of 
| their boys for any money to 
setting sap-buckets, ran up. Tearing strips from | drive a pair of young steers 
his clothing, he bandaged the wound, tying these | past Long Swamp in the 
bandages as tightly as he could draw them above | night. 


Mm JACOB OWEN was tapping sugar- 


slipped; he fell; the tapper, a peculiar tool, 
dropped point up in the snow and punched an 


he bled terribly. 
John, who, with an ox-team, was hauling and 


and below the gash. 

Mr. Owen rode home upon the ox-sled, and 
lay upon a couch, weak from loss of blood. 
Mrs. Owen wished John to go for a doctor, but 
Jacob objected. It would be a journey of miles ; 


the doctor could not arrive until after many | they would venture 
hours. A small roll of adhesive plaster was kept | enough to give him the 
in the house, with strips of which John and | chance. 
Mrs. Owen bound the edges of the wound | the evening would be so 
together, carefully replacing the torn parts, and | dark that one could see only 
| objects close by, and could 

Jacob assisted with querulous advice and/|not shoot with any cer- 
railings at his luck. During the operation he | tainty. If he should have 


then washed and bandaged it. 


lost more blood and turned pallid. Mrs. Owen 
administered a glass of hot cordial; he revived 
and talked. 

“There, Maria Owen, that’s as good as the best 
doctor could fix it, and saves five dollars’ cost! 
I’ll be able to hobble soon as them veins and 
things sort o’ jine and glue together, so’s not to 
bleed when I stir. But this luck is like to upset 
my whole year’s calculations. I was counting 
ona big sugar-make for a starter, and fair crops 
following would let us pay off the farm debt this 
year. Hang it! work’s got to go on anyhow, if 
I be laid up. John, yoke up your steers and go 
to the village and bring home my sap tank. 
Deacon Wait, the cooper, you know, promised 
to have my tank done last Saturday. But I 
don’t believe he did it, and you may have to wait. 
Stand right over him, and don’t come home till you 
get it. Take the light rifle; this long winter has 
brought no end of wolves and bob-cats down from 
the north, driving in all sorts of game. You 
may kill something. Every cent earned by the 
rifle this year will count as a sort of special 
providence, as your mother would call it.’’ 

Mrs. Owen remonstrated: “I shouldn’t like 
tohave John drive past Long Swamp after dark. 
Can’t he wait till to-morrow morning ?” 

“No, he can’t. By my judgment of the 
weather, sap’s going to drip like all-possessed 
to-morrow, and John’ll have to hustle to gather 
it. We must have that tank to put it in.’ 

“But Peter Oldham and Vert Vannyck and 
James Climenhagie were followed by wolves and 
bob-cats right in daylight,’’ persisted Mrs. Owen, 
“and they might attack John after dark, close by 
Long Swamp, too.” 

“Pooh! John isn’t any baby! They may 
gather and snarl, but who ever heard of the 
cowardly things actually tackling a young man 
with a team, lantern, rifle and axe? Do all the 
chores you can before you start, John; I don’t 
want your mother to do extra work. She has 
more to do in the house than I ever meant she 
should. The very first minute I can hobble I'll 
do the farm-work myself; but you’ll have to 


| 
| 





hustle in the sugar-bush.”’ 
The steers were quick steppers; they were | 
full fed and warm from their stalls, and John 


drove eight miles to the village by half past two| says you’re class champion in one 


o'clock. 
Deacon Wait had not completed the tank, but 
he went to work vigorously under John’s urging. 





He said that he knew he ought to have had it} Mrs. Parman, but she did make a 
done, but a woman came in and wanted her tub | fellow feel so embarrassed! And besides 


bob-cats come 


If they thought to shake 
John’s nerve, they failed. 
Iie rather hoped to get a 
shot at these fierce maraud- 
ers, but he didn’t believe 
near 


He regretted that 


the good luck to have his 
steers attacked, and if he 
should kill several wolves or 
bob-cats in an exciting night 
affray, it would set him up 
as a hero among the young 
fellows all over the county. 

After awhile, finding 
Deacon Wait eager to finish the tank, John went 
out to see to his steers and explore the village. 
While strolling, he met Mrs. Parman and Myra. 
Myra nudged her mother, and smiled at John. 

Myra was fifteen, but looked seventeen, with 
the grace and charm of a young lady. John was 
careless of girls in general, but—alas, for his 
heroism! — he was actually afraid of Myra 
Parman, who, although the gentlest, best-liked 
girl of the whole township, had mercilessly 
pricked the bubbles of his vanity. When, after 
many strenuous contests, he had risen to the 
dignity of champion wrestler of his age in school, 
and had lamed Bill Archer for a week with a 
hard back-fall, Myra Parman had remarked: ‘‘If 
John Owen’s brains were as strong as his legs, 
oh, my!” 

Meaner and envious boys nicknamed hint 
“Legs,” when they dared. That was only one 
instance of the witty disparagements 
by which she irritated his youthful 
ambitions. John thought she kept a 
special watch upon his foibles. A 
grown man would have been flattered 
by her notice of his faults, but John’s 
wisdom-teeth were not yet grown. 

He shook hands cordially with Mrs. 
Parman, and made Myra a bow which 
he intended to be dignified. 

“Why, John Owen,” said Mrs. 
Parman, “how you have grown! 
You’re with a team, of course. How’s 
your mother? I’m just longing to see 
her! Did your father come? No? 
Tell him if he doesn’t bring Maria to 
visit me soon I shall scold. Why, 
John, you’re growing to look a man! 
I do believe you’ll be bigger’n your 
father. Teacher Trouty tells me 
you’re one of his best pupils. Myra 


thing—elementary physics, wasn’t it, 
Myra?” 
This prattle wearied John. He liked 


right off, and another customer wanted his barrel, | he fancied that Myra looked amused. 


and so things went. A man couldn’t do business | 
if he put people off who insisted and wouldn't | 
wait their fair turns. 


“Why didn’t Mr. Owen come?” asked Myra. 
John related the day’s mishap. 
“Dear me,” cried Mrs. Parman, “and nobody 


‘ Several customers came and wanted work done | to help poor Maria! Myra, you’ll have to go. 
right olf” while John waited; but seeing John | Run home, dear, and get your things ready. 
Was there, keeping the deacon right down to his | Come along, John ; we'll give you a warm supper 


job, they had to wait. Perhaps partly for revenge, | before you start. 


Myra’ll be delighted. How 


partly to try John’s nerve, they sat round and Jacob Owen will fret! Where’s your team?” 


related lugubrious yarns of the unusual ravages 
of wolves and bob-cats. 

They told how Jake Smith caught a pack of | 
Wolves pulling down his pet heifer in broad 
daylight, and killed two; the others almost turned 
Upon him, but at last reluctantly drew off. 
— had to butcher the heifer. They told how 
30b Biown heard his eattle bellowing only last 
Thursday afternoon, and found one of his young 


cows, still aliv : 
He a Sull alive and moaning, partly devoured. | 
€ Shot 


to attack 


It been after dark. 
Phill: 


one of the wolves; the others threatened | too! 
him—probably would have done so had John was appalled. A long, lonely ride with 
| Myra! 
ick and Timmins and others had had | It was a dreadful prospect! He’d have to be on 


John tried to demur against taking Myra. 


| His mother would have to do extra work; he 


was afraid she could not entertain company for 
some time. 

“Company? Of course not! She needs help; 
that’s why Myra goes. Myra will do most all 
her housework—she’s a neat housekeeper. Myra 
has tact; she won’t allow company to hinder 
work, though I suppose all the neighbors will 
call to see your father. Such a dreadful hurt, 
Dear! dear!’’ 


Then Myra for two or three weeks! 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Paree now we are—what you say in Amerique— | beamed with a happy delight, quite unconscious | his best behavior all the time. 
| that, in the frankness of his remarks, there was again. 
| passing Long Swamp after dark, and said that 





He mentioned the alleged danger of 


Deacon Wait woulda not be ready to start him 
before dark. 

Mrs. Parman wasn’t timid. “Wolves and 
lynxes! You should hear Eugene Parman talk 
about ‘em up north, where he goes to look up 
timber lands. I do believe he’d like to bring 
home a pack to how! and shriek in our garden, 
so he could sleep sounder nights. I went with 
him one season, but I couldn’t 
learn to like wolves a bit— 
they’re so dismal! They don’t 
hurt folks, but they’re such 
thieves! There are dozens all 
around you; you fire a gun, 
and there isn’t one within a 
mile. Bob-cats I abominate— 
they make such distressful 
screams, and so unexpected! 
You needn’t fear for Myra. 
If she thought she could really 
see those night creatures, wild 
and alive, in the woods, she 
wouldn’t miss it for anything.’ 

Deacon Wait completed the 
tank at dusk. It was awkward 
to load — over seven feet in 
diameter at bottom, six on top 
and six feet high, with a cover. 
In the middle of this was a 
trap through which the sap 
could be poured, and there was 
a large wooden faucet near the 
bottom for drawing off the 
contents. Although made of 
cedar, the tank was heavy to 
handle. John and the deacon 
fastened it with sled-stakes 
and an old rope. It might 
shake about some, but the 
deacon warranted it would not 
slip off. There was barely 
room in front for John and 
Myra to sit, and the lantern 
hung over their heads. 

Myra began to chat pleas- 
antly ; but John was glum and 
shy, and she soon ceased. 
They entered the woods in silence, except for the 
breathing of the eager steers, whose feet and the 
sled made almost no sound over the soft snow. 
The lantern glided like a ghost-star through the 
darkening forest. 

About a mile and a half out John grabbed the 
rifle, ran alongside of the steers, stopped them 
without speaking, crouched upon one kuee and 
fired. Myra saw merely a large dark shadow 
beside the road, from which two eyes stared at 
them. At the flash and report close to their 
faces, the steers shied violently. John stopped 
them ; he was breathing eagerly and staring. 

“What was it, John?” 

“Deer! I got him.” 

He snatched the lantern and ran forward. 
Myra followed. The deer lay quivering in the 
road. John bled and opened it with jack-knife 
and axe, and*managed, with much exertion, to 


load the carcass on top of the tank. The animal 
was fat for the season; it had fed at outlying 
haystacks and green winter wheat-fields under 
the snow. 

By this time the moonless night had become 
pitch-dark. The lantern barely showed their 
way. But John now talked. His heroism 
returned sevenfold. It was an excellent shot ; 
he doubted if any fellow could do better in broad 
daylight. Right through the top of the head. 
Maybe an inch lower would have been better, 
but nobody could hit exactly the place after dark. 
Just in time for sugar-making, too— venison 
steaks, venison pastry, maple-syrup and griddle- 
cakes and hot biscuits! He only wanted one 
more piece of luck this trip—to get a shot at a 
wolf or bob-cat. He reckoned none of the fellows 
would crow over him after this. 

Thus John talked for two miles, stimulated by 
Myra’s delusive pretence of sympathy. He began 
to think her one of the nicest girls. True, she 
liked to torment a fellow sometimes, but that 


He tried to demur | 
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was her frolic; when a fellow realiy deserved 
admiration, she was so sincere! 

Approaching Long Swamp, they heard ominous 
sounds in the forest—meiancholy howlings and 
wild screams, each moment nearer. Presently 
wolves, attracted by the scent of fresh venison, 
howled along the road half a mile behind them. 
Soon there were stealthy rustlings in bushes 
near by. The steers grew nervous, tried to run 
and shied uncertainly. John took the lantern 
and whip and went to their heads. They pushed 
their muzzles against his clothing, smelling loudly 
to assure themselves of human protection. 

Soon Myra ran forward with the rifle. 
“They’ve come up close behind! Give me the 
lantern and whip, and you go back and shoot; 
maybe you'll hit one.”’ 

John stepped aside and let the sled go ahead 
some yards. Straining his vision and listening, 
he thought he detected some dark objects crossing 
the road, and fired at them. A surprised yelp 
followed, then quick rushes through the bushes, 
then a deep silence. He explored with the lan- 
tern, but found nothing. Previous sounds had 
led him to think a dozen prowlers had been near, 
but he heard only three or four retreating. 

He went to Myra disappointed. “Hang it! 
I hit one, certain, but he got away. Hide and 
bounty both lost !’’ 

They sat on the sled again, and the steers 
plodded quietly, seeming to take it as a reassuring 
caress when John touched them with the whip. 

Wolves howled again far off. Bob-cats screamed 
nearer, especially along the hollow of a rill which 
the oxen must presently cross. The thirsty steers 
ran down the short incline and across some eight 
rods of level bottom, and stopped to drink beside 
the rude little log bridge. A severe jolt, just as 
they started to run, loosened the tank and flung 
the deer off on the road. 

Here was a halt. John would have to unlash 
the tank, pry it into place, relash it, get the steers 
and sled turned, and go back for the deer. He 
scolded and worked; Myra held the lantern and 
laughed ; the steers chewed their cuds, contented 
to rest. Meanwhile the woods all about echoed 
savage screams. Just as John had got the steers 
ready to start, a chorus of snarls burst from the 
little hill down which they had come. 

“Plagueation!” cried John. “They’ve got 
my deer!” 

Iie ran back with the rifle, bidding Myra to 
start the steers. Fortunately the steers did not 
care for bob-cats ; they were afraid of wolves only, 
and they marched resolutely toward the tumult. 
Myra, like her mother, dreaded lynxes-—they 
uttered such unearthly shrieks; but she bravely 
plied the whip and lifted the lantern. 

Running into the dark, John could hardly keep 
in the road. Luckily the sky was clearing. 
Although there was no moon, a broad space of 
starlight shone on the roadway, which was cut 
away wider on the hill; and peering sharply, 
John saw the outlines of the dark mass of the 
deer upon the snow. Half a dozen shadowy 
creatures were tearing at it, snarling and strik- 
ing armed claws at one another. They did not 
yield their prey, but faced him with glaring 
defiance, threatening to spring. 

John was certainly scared. His scalp 
pricked; his knees felt weak, but he 
would not abandon his deer. Besides, 
to back out under Myra’s eyes was not 
to be thought of. He braced his nerves, 
walked cautiously close to the snarling 
heap, and fired half a dozen shots as 
rapidly as he could manipulate the 
repeating rifle. Although he could not 
see to aim, he could hardly miss. Two 
lynxes sprawled in the road; one 
writhed toward him, striving to attack ; 
one leaped, but was shot in the air, and 
rushed screaming into the brush. 

He heard others gathering in the 
brush and tree-tops all about. But the 
steers were urged by Myra; the lantern 
began to shine around him; the forest 
ministers of murder and rapine feared 
the growing light more than rifle or 
human strength, and slunk away to 
their lurking-places in the dark. 

The deer was mangled, but not spoiled. 
John soon had it reloaded, with three 
bob-cats added. All the way home he 
alternately grumbled and bragged. The 
deer’s hide being torn, it might not sell, 
but it would be proof of his fight for it. 
Myra jested and laughed, although bob-cats 
followed and screamed to the very edge of Smith’s 
clearing, which was next to Owen's. 

Mrs. Owen welcomed Myra as a special 
providence; she would be just the help needed. 

At table John narrated large, Myra small, 
gently checking his boasting. Where he exagger- 
ated, she diminished. But when she went to her 
room with Mrs. Owen, she sat down and cried a 
little, then explained: “O Mrs. Owen, it was 
terrible! If John had shown the least scare, I felt 
I should scream. But I know John is brave. I 
do wish he would not brag—he doesn’t need to.”’ 

“Tt’s only his boy bumptiousness. His father 
was so at his age. Ie’ll outgrow it.’’ 

When Mrs. Owen and Myra visited the sugar- 
bush, Myra heated an end of the big iron poker 
and burnt into the wood of the tank: “Fort 
Bob-cat, John Owen, Trumpet Major.” Never- 
theless, John now thinks Myra Parman the 
nicest and bravest girl in all the Rainy Lake 
country. 





L. J. BATES. 
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Current Topics. 


In a circular recently issued by the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, it is announced that the 
government will henceforth prohibit the importa- 
tion of the English sparrow, the starling, the 
fruit-bat or flying fox, and the mongoose. This 
is done under authority of the act passed at the 
last session of Congress, for the restoration of 


our game and birds. 
| 


How to suppress needless noises has now | 
become a serious problem in our large cities. | 
The unceasing racket of wagons and cars, .of | 
gongs and whistles, wears upon the nerves, no 
matter how habituated one may have become 
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of freight-handlers laid off because of the great | although the list is not complete, it includes | With all this seriousness of political discussion, 
decline in shipments to and from China, and in | Jefferson, the first Secretary of State, and John | Americans like to have their politics seasoned 


the middle West the ginseng-diggers are in | Sherman, a very recent occupant of the office. | with humor. 
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However important the issues 


hardship from the same cause. Almost all the | Each new Secretary of State invites his prede- | involved in a campaign, they have their lighter 


ginseng root goes to China, and now the door is 
closed. It is a curious thought that the religious 


| cessor to place his likeness there, and pays for 
it. Thus Secretary Hay will pay for the portrait 


| aspect. There is room for the cartoonist and 
| the satirist and the man who can aim a clever 


convictions of a man in Asia may rob a man in| of Secretary Day, and Mr. Hay’s successor, | paragraph at the weakest point in his opponent's 
| Indiana of his living. 


How cheap life is held in some of our 


new possessions is instanced by an American 
officer lately returned from the Philippines. The 
Island of Mindanao is governed by Datto Mandy, 
most intelligent and courtly of Moros, who more 
than once has visited Madrid, and wears several 
Spanish decorations. He is absolute ruler of 
ten thousand warriors, with unquestioned powers 
of life and death. A newspaper correspondent 
wished to take Mandy’s picture in the charac- 
teristic pose of striking down an enemy. It was 
difficult to explain this wish without an inter- 
preter, but at last a smile broke over the despot’s 


whenever he has one, will doubtless extend to 
him a similar courtesy. 





toe 


POETRY. 


The deepest poem is the one we feel, 
And not the one that languase can reveal 
Ldward R. Taylor. 


————————+0e———_ 


The Chinese Minister. 


GAINST the terrible background of slaugh- 
ter and savagery in China, the figure of 
Mr. Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister 





these sounds. Many patient mothers and over- servant. But for the sudden interposition of the | interest and dignity. 


worked school-teachers have long carried on a 


American officer, the man’s skull would have | 


His position has been most difficult and embar- 
rassing. fe feels the same horror at the dreadful 


argument. 

The element of exaggeration which enters 
| largely into all characteristic American humo 
| finds full play in the opportunities afforded by a 

presidential campaign. Every public man has 
| some foible which can be made to furnish food 
for mirth. Every public policy is capable of 
being grotesquely stated by a keen critic. It is 
a peculiarity of Americans that they not only 
| enjoy laughing at others, but they do not mind 
being made to laugh at themselves. 

| But to be effective in polities and to commend 
| itself to the people, humor must be good-natured. 
| Humor which earries with it the sting of malice 
overreaches itself. The American sense of fai: 


to face, and he sent for his great sword and @ | t» the United States, stands out with peculiar | play revolts against misrepresentations of seu- 


| timent or attacks upon character, even wheii 
conveyed in a cartoon or a jest; and politicians 
have learned that they do not pay. But ther 


‘ ‘ -. 7 val : : vereign’ illingness 
hopeless campaign against noise. Let us hope been actually cloven in his sovereign’s wi 
chat municipal ordinances will be more successful. | to gratify the realistic whim of the photographer. 


deeds in China that has been aroused throughout is a kind of humor so merry and good-tempere:i 





Carlyle speaks of the folly of the man 
who complains because he must begin his work 
in a small field. The recent patriotic celebration 
at Three Oaks, Michigan, is a fresh’and striking | 
reminder of the importance of the obscure village. | 
In the modern rush to the great cities, we too | 
often forget that hamlets and villages are still the | 
reservoirs of a nation’s best life. In honoring 
Three Oaks a few weeks ago, the people of the | 
United States gratefully honor every other place, 
however humble, where, with loyalty and public 
spirit, men are living honest and patriotic lives. 


The situation at Cape Nome is another 
warning against leaping without looking. Forty 
thousand people are now crowded on a narrow 
strip of beach in that inhospitable climate, threat- 
ened with typhoid fever and smallpox. The 
claims for miles along the shore are taken, and 
for miles inland, on the tundra. Even those 
who took in great stores of provisions and miners’ 
supplies, with a view to trade, find the stock so 
large and competition so keen that they cannot 
sell their goods even at cost. The appeal is now 
made for medical officers and for government 
transports to bring home those whose funds are 
exhausted. It is the same pitiful story of reck- 
jess and ignorant greed which every gold-mining 
camp repeats. 


The cost of a railroad is usually reckoned 
by the mile, but London has just completed an 
underground road, six miles long, which cost 
forty dollars an inch. It is worth noting that 
the lecomotives and passenger-coaches are all 
of the American type and the locomotives are of 
American construction, The rolling-steck is 
fitted with American air-brakes, and is driven 
by an American electric plant, the power for 
which is furnished by a steam-engine designed by 
one American firm and constructed by another. 
It is none the less worth noting that these contracts 
were awarded to Americans largely because 
British meehanics were then on a strike, and 
therefore the British manufacturer could not 
undertake to deliver the goods on time. 

Still the earth continues to shrink in theo- 
retic if not in actual dimensions. The new 
steamship Deutschland has reduced the record 
for a maiden trip across the Atlantic to five days, 
fifteen hours and forty-six minutes. The first 
steamship which crossed the ocean without the 
aid of sails and wind was the Royai William, 
which occupied twenty-two days in making the 
short voyage from Nova Scotia to London. It} 
took Magellan three years to circumnavigate | 








MODEST GREATNESS. 


We rise in glory as we sink in pride; 
Where boasting ends there dignity begins. 
Young. 





The National Balance Sheet. 


HIS year, for the first time in seven years, 
fh when the United States Treasury balanced 

its accounts at the end of June, the close 
of the fiscal year, the balance was on the right 
side. It was a big balance, too, for it amounted 
to something more than eighty million dollars. 
When the books were closed the year before, they 
showed an excess of expenditure over ineome 
amounting to nearly ninety million dollars. 
There has, therefore, been an improvement in 
the government finanees of about one hundred 
and seventy million dollars in a single year. 

When a merchant who has been doing business 
at a loss for a series of years finds that the tide 
has turned, and that a year has closed with a 
surplus, he feels a sense of exhilaration. A 
Treasury surplus instead of a deficiency, if it 
comes to pass in connection with general pros- 
perity, and the surplus is not big enough to 
tempt to extravagance, gives occasion for con- 
gratulation. 

The improvement in the national finances is 
due to two simple causes. The government has 
spent less, and it has received more. The reduc- 
tion in the expenses of the War Department alone 
amounts to nearly one hundred million dollars, 
and the navy has cost eight or nine million 
dollars less than in the preceding year. In both 
the main sources of revenue, from customs and 
from internal revenue, there was a considerable 
inerease. As the rates were the same as the 
year before, this gain points *to a larger volume 
of general business. ~ 

Just as a merchant, after a successful year, 
might use a part of his profits in paying off a 
part of the indebtedness incurred im less .pros- 
perous years, so the United States has devoted 
a part of its surplus the past year to redeeming 
some ef its bonds. 


Europe and America; but he has never allowed 
himself to forget that he is the accredited rep- 
| resentative of China to the United States, and 
through all the difficulties of the past two months 
| it is his own country which he has served all 
' the time. 





that even the objects of it cannot choose but joi: 
in the laugh which it arouses; and of suci 
humor we can hardly have too much, as a relic 
to the strenuousness of our long presidenti:! 
campaigns, 





o~ 





With admirable tact he has dropped bits of | 


‘information in regard to events in the East and | 


their effeet upon the more ignorant or conserv- 
ative of his own people. ‘These suggestions 
have been offered merely as explanations, never 
as excuses; but they have served to temper, in 
some measure, the dangerous heat of revengeful 
fury,.and te prevent responsibility from attaching 
itself definitely to the recognized rulers. 

Here, alone, Mr. Wu has been of immense 
service to his country, for he has been able to 
| present matters in such a light that it has not 
| yet seemed advisable to the United States to 
deelare war against China, but only to assume 
that there is a condition of anarchy and rebellion 
| which may be suppressed without necessarily 
| severing friendly relations with the Chinese 
government. 

Minister Wu has also used every opportunity 
to urge upon prominent Chinamen the duty of 
protecting foreigners in their provinces, and 
of crushing the ‘‘Boxers,”’ and he was’ prompt 
to cable the American offers of rewards for the 
rescue of individuals. 

To have served his own country so efficiently, 
and at the same time to have kept, in such a 
crisis, the good-will and respect of the United 
States, is a diplomatic triumph of the highest 





* 
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Old Monitors and New. 


T Pennsgrove, on the Delaware River, the 
Ajaz and the Passaic, two of the single- 
turret monitors that were built in 1862, 

are being destroyed by dynamite. 

Thirteen of the old monitors were in existence 
at the close of the Spanish-American War. Six 
of them are now laid up at the League Island 
Navy-Yard, and five are in use as training-ships 
for the naval militia of various states. All have 








been condemned, and would be sold if a purchaser | 


Furthermore, the credit of the country is - eould be found. They cost, on an average, half a 
| good that the Treasury is able to substitute bends | million dollars apiece. The firm that is breaking 
| bearing: a low rate of interest for those bearing | wp the Ajax and Passaic for the old iron they 


| whigh rate. It borrows money at two per cent., | contain paid fifty thousand dollars for the two. 


| whieh is a lower rate than any other nation 
| obtains; and under the new refunding act it has 
| issued three hundred million deRars of twe per 
cent. bonds in exchange for the old debt bearing 
three, four and five per eent. The result is a 
saving of about six milliem dollars a year in| 


} 





The iron plates on ‘these two monitors are an 
ineh thick, but some of them make one think of | 
‘They bear conclusive evidence, | 


The Fourth of July in Delft. 


F the one hundred and twenty-five Inde- 
pendence days which have come and gone 
since the United States became a nation, 

the Fourth of July, 1899, stands second only in 
importance to that of 1776. Oddly enough, it was 
celebrated by a handful of Americans in the far- 
away city of Delft, at the grave of a Dutcliman 
dead two and a half centuries ago. 

The Fourth of July approached last sumer 
while the council of nations, assembled by the 
tsar’s rescript, was in session at The Hague. 
The United States delegates agreed that they 
must celebrate it. But the customary dinner, 
interspersed with toasts in which diplomatists 
would utter only such platitudes as that water 
was wet and that fire would burn, did not appeal 
to the would-be hosts. 

A more felicitous plan was proposed by the 
chairman, Andrew D. White. The commissioners 
telegraphed this government for authority to lay 
a massive silver wreath upon the tomb of Hugo 
Grotius, father of international law, and one of 
the greatest statesmen of the nation of which the 
commissioners were honored guests. Day and 
night artists worked upon the wreath, and they 
succeeded in finishing it but a few hours before 
the ceremony. 

The entire Peace Conference of one hundred 
members, representing twenty-six nations, to- 
gether with princes, ambassadors, scientists and 
other distinguished guests, proceeded to Delft, 
and there joined the American commissioners in 
the beautiful and impressive ceremony. What 
had been Independence day became there a 
Recognition day on which many foreign statesmen 
realized for the first time that the United States 
had attained to world power in international 
councils and activities. 
| Three hundred and fifty-two guests had been 
invited to the supper which followed, a number 
which would have strained every resource of hall 
and kitchens. At the last moment it was dis- 
covered that through an error in engraving, the 
invitations included the words “and ladies.” 

As if in answer to the despair of the hosts, a 
| tremendous storm broke over Delft. The horses 
and carriage of the Mexican ambassador were 
blown into a canal. Nevertheless, those who 
were venturesome were not deterred by the tem- 
pest. Ladies and gentlemen to the number of 
three hundred and thirty-eight at last sat down, 
leaving but fourteen empty covers. 

The amazement of the guests upon the marvel- 


in the form of shot-holes, that the monitors were | ous calculation of the Yankees lasts to this day, 
very useful onee. Indeed, the Passaic led about | but the hosts themselves registered a vow never 
as active a life as a craft of her type could lead. thereafter to rail at the weather which in such 


the globe, and Drake about the same time. The | intesest | 
story of Jules Verne’s hero, who made the | ‘ ; 
journey in eighty days, was pronounced impos- | | 
sible, yet his record has already been surpassed | 
by actual travellers; and when the great Siberian 
railroad is complete, the time will be reduced to 


A Pamous Room. 
EW places in Washington are more’ inter- | 


thirty-three days. Not such a very large world, | 
after all! } 


Indoor gymnastics of the “upside down 
and violent type,’’? when indulged in to excess, 
are said to induce various physical ills in after 
life. In the endeavor to develop one specialized | 


esting than the diplomatic reeeption-room, 

where the Secretary of State transacts his 
business with the ambassadors, envoys and 
other representatives of foreign governments. | 
It is near his office, separated from it by a private 
secretary’s room only, and looks out toward the | 
stately Washington Monument and down upon 


set of muscles, the harmonious balance of the | the windings of the Potomac. Thursday of each | 
physical forces of the body is destroyed. The | week is particularly set apart for the diplomatists, 
athlete, with the arms, shoulders and chest of a| but in times of international disturbance, like 
Hercules, may have puny legs, an irregular heart, | the present, it is not unusual for some of the 





or some other form of weakness. ‘What the 
man of to-day needs most,’”’ says a recognized 


authority in the science of physical development, | 


“is not athletics, but plenty of fresh air in his 
lungs. Instead of violent exercise that weakens 
him for hours afterward, he needs to learn how 
to breathe right, stand right and sit right.” 

The closeness of the bonds between 
nations is again illustrated by the trouble in 
China. During the winter and spring the cotton- 
mills of Lowell have been running day and night. 
Now they are beginning to curtail production, 
simply because the disturbances in China have 
closed an important market. The Southern mills 
feel the blow even more severely, for they make 
the grade of goods most used in China. From 
the Pacific coast, at the same time, come reports 


| foreign representatives to go every day to confer 
with the Secretary. 

The room itself, when not occupied by diplo- 
| matic visitors, is open to the public. In it most 
| of our treaties of the last twenty years have been 


signed ; in it Secretary Blaine called the Pan-| 
American Congress together, and many have might say that they take their politics too seri- 
been the notable assemblages which those walls | ously. 


have witnessed. 


nishings, but the great charm of the room lies in 
its collection of portraits of former Secretaries of 





| 1842. Their paintings hang side by side, by direc- 
| tion of Congress at the time of their purchase. 


Twenty-seven other portraits are there, and | ness the issues and alternatives presented to him. | figure the record of our lives are the deepes 


| 


Exceedingly beautiful are the rugs and fur- | 


| State. The only portrait of one who never filled 
the office is that of Lord Ashburton, who nego-| violence of emotion which would not content 
tiated with Webster the celebrated treaty of | itself with peaceful expression. 


Heated engagements at Fort Sumter, Charleston 
and Fort Moultrie stand to her credit, and she 
performed much service in the work of blockade- 
running. 

Rated by modern standards, these cld monitors 
were neither speedy nor powerful. They could 
steam but five or six knots an hour, and they 


| mounted two smooth-bore fifteen-inch guns only. 


The double-turreted monitor, the Puritan, is | 


three times as large, steams twelve knots an hour, | = 


wears a steel armor varying in thickness from 
six to fourteen inches, and carries sixteen guns. | 
But the old monitors were equal to the needs | 
of their time, and did their duty. No better | 
obituary could be spoken, whether of ships or of | 
men. 
saci eginlbiinicannaas 


Humor in Politics. 


MERICANS take their politics seriously. 
Impart:.] observers, noticing the fervor 
which marks a presidential campaign,” 


Once in four years one-half of the 
American people, through its conventions and 
platforms, rises up to “condemn” and “denounce’’ 
the proceedings and views of the other half. If 
the rhetoric of party platforms and campaign 
oratory were taken literally, it might suggest a 





But the average American makes allowances 


| for rhetoric, and considers with due serious- | 


| being there is a part that receives the impr: 


| them, or of some defect in our mental and ! 


remarkable fashion had blown them into the 
harbor of continental social triumph. 





From the Typewriter. 


HE philosophical member of the family was 
observed to be looking intently at his type- 
writing-machine, and apparently in a row) 


“What deep moral lesson are you drawing {rom 
the old machine?” asked the family cynic, wit! @ 
sareastic smile. 

“Well,” replied the other, after a monicnt’s 
silenee, “I am studying the indentations ov the 
cylinder. The letters, I suppose, in all ‘iese 
years have been superimposed on one anot!r in 
endless permutation, but some have struck de: 
than others, and these are the ones that hay: 
their impress the clearest. For instance, th 
what seems to be a row of periods and < 
letters b and v in every line, from beginn! 
end. Everything else is blurred, but these + 
clearly made out; and in actual work, you 
remember, none of the three is used nea 
often as the others.” 

“What moral do you draw from that?” 

“Only this: Somewhere in the machinery © 


per 
left 

is 
the 


our 
of 
st 


1s, 


our deeds. It is not the things we do the ol! 
that leave their record the most legibly vu) 
by which we may be known and read, but 
which, by reason of the emphasis we put 


se 
pon 
joral 
constitution, are out of harmony with the r~' of 
the machine. 

“In other words, the things 


is- 


that mar ane | 
and 
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most ineflaceable. They are the scars. We are 
making them every day. And some day some- 
pody will read us, even as I am reading this old 
machine, and will find out our weaknesses, our 
ruling inclinations, and where we have put the 
emphasis of our being.” 
And the cynic, in his turn, went into a brown | 
study. 
—_———__+0e——"—"—"_ , 


RUSKIN’S OXFORD LECTURES. 


Everybody admired the genius of Ruskin, but 
the large heart behind the genius had much to do 
with the place he took in men’s affections. Mr. 
George Allen, his publisher and friend for more 
than forty years, was impressed with his measure- 
less sympathy with those around him. When he 
saw a Savoy peasant kneeling in prayer at the 
roadside, he knelt and prayed with him. 

“When I reach the Alps I always pray,” he 
said. 

Nature and man alike appealed to the highest 
within him, Amid the grand Alpine seenery he 
would seek some quiet spot, and fall on his knees. 
His kindness to animals was a characteristic that 
the veriest stranger could not help noticing. | 

It was when he began to lecture that the eccen- | 
tricity of genius showed itself in Ruskin. An 
account of one of his Oxford lectures, given by an 
attendant at the same, is amusing. He says: 

“He lectured in the afternoon in the theatre of 
the New Museum, before an audience consisting 
largely of young ladies. -He would pace up and | 
down restlessly as he talked, get the photographs | 
he had brought as illustrations into a hopeless 
muddle, and finally do without them. 

“That did not matter in the least, for he never 
by any chance dealt with his announced subject. 
The theme of the course I attended was supposed 
to be Florentine art, and the lecturer certainly did | 
make one or two casual remarks about Cimabue 
and Giotto. But his digressions were the real 
thing. With sweeping gestures he declaimed 
whole passages from the Psalms, which were | 
understood to explain in some way how the bad | 
weather we were then experiencing was a punish- 
ment for the industrial abominations of modern 
England. Then he would launch into a tirade 
against the modern ideal of a gentleman or a lady, 
as illustrated in the latest Mudie novel.” 

If one did not learn much about art in the course 
of such a lecture, one could hardly fail to carry | 
away a lasting impression of the character of the 
man who delivered it. 
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WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
| 


The good physician is one who often utters 
scathing rebuke to the exacting patient, while he 
1s tenderness itself to those in need. Dr. Henry 
Jacob Bigelow was once called to see a lady on 
some trifling matter. He allowed her to talk 
without interruption for full three-quarters of an 
hour. Then he said: 

“Well, Mrs. Blank, as nearly as I can gather 
from what you tell me, the position of things is 
this: You have sent for me in order to tell me | 
that you had thought of sending for Doctor A., to 
ask him whether you had better send for Doctor 
B.; but that, upon consideration, you have decided 
to take a remedy which Doctor C. prescribed for 
Miss D. for a different disease.” 

Yet when a patient was seriously ill, his devotion 
became untiring. One of his acquaintances had 
two little children ill, at the same time, with | 
scarlet fever; one in Boston, and the other at | 
school in Northboro. 

“Now, S.,” said the doctor, “I want to go and 
see how that child at Northboro is.” 

It was the depth of winter, and Doctor Bigelow 
drove twelve miles that night, from Framingham 
to Northboro, in an open sleigh. He came back the 
next day, and reported that the child was doing 
well. The local physician was quite capable of 
looking after the case, and the father might make 
himself easy. 

The first of January came, but Doctor Bigelow 
presented no bill. After ten days, the grateful 
father sent him a signed check in blank, to be 
filled. The next morning Doctor Bigelow appeared 
at his friend’s office. He threw down the unfilled 
check upon a desk. 

“Good heavens!” said he. ‘You don’t suppose 
l ever made such a journey as that for money, do | 
you?” 





| 
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NO NONSENSE. 


Once in a while there is a princess from whose 
lips plain words fall more readily than precious | 
stones. One such, the wife of one of London’s | 
leading editors, figures in the “Personal Recollec- | 
tions” of H. Sutherland Edwards. 

The editor had. occasion to present a distin- 
guished gentleman to his wife. He spoke as a, 
husband, but he was not far wrong when he said: | 
“Allow me to introduce you to the most charming 
Woman in Europe.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Sam!’ said the lady, as she 
extended her hand. 


— 26eo-——————_— 


IN CONCLUSION. 
The fondness of ministers for good stories is 


proverbial. An amusing incident, which showed 
that contrasts between theory and practice are 
not confined to laymen, was told by a Baptist 
Minister, 


Tl 
vari 
cit 


incident occurred at a union meeting of 
ls denominations held in a New England | 


There was present an earnest young al 


Slolaty, who spoke with great fervor of the need 
of tore activity in the home churches. ; 
“lve heard fine preaching since I came back 
from iny vacation,” he said, “but it seems to me 
~ sometimes the simple truth of the gospel is 
~ _ by flowery language and many quotations. 
- vs dheee: is all very well in its place, but an | 
P ‘educated man may often speak words straight | 
agp the heart that will carry more weight with 
“9 ‘steners than the most eloquent lines of | 


cllow or Browning. 


So, my friends, if I may | 





g 
| disagreeable matter, an 


— just above the eastern hills, to remind us | 
0 





THE YOUTH'’S 


be allowed to make a suggestion, use your own 
ideas, not those of some famous writer, save in | 
rare instances. Don’t quote poetry, but | 
“Tell the news! Tell the news! 
Let the farthest nation 
Hear the sound | 
The world around, 
Tidings ot salvation!’ 





The Youth’s Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 
For 1900 


Is conducted on the same general lines as former 
exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 
ful than that which preceded it. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
—best from the standpoint of human interest, picto- 





rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth’s Companion 
offers the following prizes: 


MEi’S CLASS. | 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. | 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 

HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design and lined with gold. 


Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in an 
announcement printed in The Youth’s Companion of 
May 31, 1900. 

The competition closes at noon, September 3, 1900. | 


Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


| 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MAss. 





SCANDAL. 


We all know what we think in our hearts of the 
man who seeks to amuse an acquaintance by | 
speaking ill of his neighbor. Gossip serves no 
useful purpose, and when indulged in, it is not 
slow to become scandal. We feel how bare the 
temptation is when we read a description of it in 
the vigorous language of Mr. Horace Fletcher. 

A sewer is a channel for the conveyance of 


| disagreeable matter. 


Any person who receives and carries mean 
report or suspicion of his neighbor is therefore a | 


human sewer. 
sewer is a tee thing. It receives 
carries it along, hidden | 
from sight and away from the other senses, to 
some remote place and discharges it there. 


leaky sewer is an abomination. Human 
sewers usually leak. 
I once had a friend, an otherwise good fellow 


who had acquired the habit of collecting and 
distributing social sewage. He was not amenable 
to logical suggestion against the habit. He held | 
the idea that a spade should be called a spade, | 
and that if disagreeable things existed, honesty | 
required that they be discussed. One day, when 
my friend was a an unusually heavy load 
of sewage and was distributing it freely, this 
thought came into my mind, and I gave it utter- 
ance. 

“You remind me of a sewer,” said I. 

There might have been a serious impairment of 
our friendship as the result of my utterance had I | 
not immediately followed my offensive remark by | 
an apology and a brotherly explanation, somewhat | 
in the vein as above. 

My friend is too self-respecting to allow himself 
to be in any way related to a leaky sewer, and 
has reformed beautifully. A short time since, in 
speaking of the incident, he acknowledged its | 
effectiveness by saying: “Every time I think of 
anything mean, I fancy I can smell it.” 


FAMILIAR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In 1812 Miss Huldah Johnson wrote her cousin, 
Miss Louisa Johnson, in the familiar style of that 
period. The two young ladies lived only three or | 
four miles apart, and probably saw each other 
almost every day. Yet these were the elevated 
sentiments Miss Huldah had to impart: | 

DEAR Cousin: The bright monarch of the day | 


our duty to our benefactors, ourselves and our 

surrounding friends. While the sun sheds its 
revivifying influences on our fallen world, how 
many important truths do we learn—that of being 
up and doing while the day lasts. As the poet 
says: 

Count that day lost whose low descending sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 


I read and reprove myself for my legien of faults, 
and errors and ingratitude. 

When I see you, we will talk of the importance | 
of what I have stated. Write me often, and put 
me under obligations to you. It is not my design | 
to make uncle impatiently wait for my comments 
upon the honored visit he condescended to make ; 
the medium of words is insufficient, were I to 
attempt to describe the satisfaction. My kind 
remembrance to all. From your cousin, 

HULDAH JOHNSON. 


DECIDEDLY NOT. 


A young wife came to her mother one day, with 
fire in her eyes and indignation in her voice. 


“Harry told me a little while ago,” she said, 
“that there was no use in calling my hair auburn. 
He said it was several stations beyond Auburn, 
on the road to Reading!” 

“T wouldn’t mind that, Clara,” said her mother. 
“It was merely one of his pleasantries.” 

“No, it wasn’t!” exclaimed the young wife, | 
with a saving gleam of humor. “It was one of | 
his unpleasantries!” } 





COMPANION. 


*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 











enuine Original Steel-Plate Engravings for 
$2.00, generally solid at $6. Hand-printed on plate 
aper from original steel plates. /l/ustrated Catalogue 
ee. National Art Society, 20 East 42d St., New York. 













“Do Not Stammer.” 


Sixteen years of permanent cures of Stammer- 
ing. EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Founder and Pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Institute for Stam- 
Established 1884. Send for 67-page book 
Garden St., Phila., Pa. Summer 
ntic City, N. J., until Sept, 15th. 


merers. 
to 1083 Sprin 
session at At 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


“T°HERE remain but a 
few more weeks to take 
advantage of our Re- 

duced Price Sale on Suits 

and Skirts. Some weeks ago, 
when we began this Sale, we 
had several thousand pieces 
of suitings and skirtings on 
hand. Almost all of these 

have been closed out, but a 

nice assortment is still left; 

the balance must now be sold 
in order tomake room forour jf} 
new Fall stock of materials. 

You will not soon have anoth- 

er opportunity of securing a {fh}! 

fashionable garment made 
to order at such a great re 
duction from former prices. 

One-third has been cut 

off the price of nearly 

every suit and skirt in our 
line, and many of our gar- 
ments have been reduced to 
exactly one-half ot former 
prices, The quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship, 

/ however, is right up to our 

usual standard—just as 

& as if you paid 

ouble the money. 
Order from this a 
Price Sale whatever you 
* wish; if you don’t like it, 
send it back and we will refund your money. 


Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout ; former price $10; re- 
duced to $6.67. 

$15 Suits reduced to S10; some reduced to $7.50. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 ; some reduced to $10. 

Separate All-Wool Skirts ; former price $6; reduced to $4. 

$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67 ; some reduced to $3.50. 

Handsome Wash Suits in the newest styles; former price 
$4; reduced to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 

Wash Skirts, indispensable for Summer wear ; former price 
$3; reduced to $1.50. $4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 

Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 

We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
in our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FREL, 
together with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes 
them. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





| Here are two pictures of Edward }; 
Carter Merwin, Jr., of Massillon, |;: 
Ohio, a bright, solid, healthy |! 
i Mellin’s Food boy. A striking }; 
result of intelligent feeding. + 
We will send you a sample of }! 
i Mellin’s Food free if you wish. }; 
4] MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. iH 
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What kind of Horseshoe Nails were used—so he leads home a lame horse. 


It pays to be particular what nails are put into your horse’s feet. 
Just one split nail may disable your horse for 
months ; perhaps for life. 


Putnam Nails | Neponset Nails | 


are Hor-ForGED and HAMMER- | are made by the same hot-forging 
POINTED, and made from highest | process and of the same material 
grade materials. They cannot | as the PUTNAM, but are sharp- 
and do not split. They're a | pointed by a method which makes 
particularly strong nail and hold | them the easiest and best driving 
the shoes where they belong. | nails on the market. 

They’ve been for years the best They are high-grade, will not 
horseshoe nail made. split; they hold the shoe. 








Look Out for Fly Time and Give Your Horse a Fair Chance. 





Whichever of these nails is used in your horse’s shoes will be satis- 
factory. Shoes stay on longer and hold their place better. You avoid 
“setting’’ the shoes so often and save many dollars and much valuable 
time every year and your horse’s feet are safe and sound. Cheap nails 
cost your blacksmith less, but he charges you no less for shoeing than 
if he used Putnams or Neponsets. 

He values your patronage and will supply these nails if you are 
particular and insist, and this is your right for it is your horse. 


Send 2c. stamp for Illus. Putnam Book telling all about Horseshoe Nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 
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BY CLINTON 
KNOW a forest hoar that broods 
From trodden pathways far apart, 
Into whose inner solitudes | 
You may retire with open heart; 


“SCOLLARD 





Receive from the unbending pine | 
Whate’er of rectitude youask; ~ | 
And garner from the strenuous vine 
The strength to cleave unto your task ; 


Learn patience from the tireless rill 

That through the bed-rock wears its way; 
Draw harmony from throats that fill 

The leafy transepts with their lay; | 


i 





shaken out automatically. When worn into tatters 
it was replaced by a bit of new stuff. 

The hallucination was cheap and disturbed 
nobody. So long as she might scrub and polish, 
she said never a word, and noticed nothing that 
went on about her. 

That was a dozen years ago. Still, by closing 
my eyes, I can see the face of the woman with the 
suds. 
downward. The lips are compressed to a pitiful 
thread. Deep-set eyes are “crossed” by years of 
intent gazing at one object. The complexion is 
opaque and sallow, as of one long dead. 

I have dreamed of her, awaking with a prayer 
upon my lips, not for her who was beyond the 
reach of human help, but for those others whose 
representative I have held her to be. 
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Setting Sail. 


HE autobiography of John B. Gough, the 
advocate of total abstinence, contains a 
touching account of his sailing, an emigrant, 


for America, when he was twelve years ole. For 


| he was born in England, and as his parcats were 


From the sweet bloom of mint and balm 
Gather the attar of content; 

And with the vastnesses of calm 
Find healing for the spirit blent. 


Come, let us climb the rising land 
Where still dawn’s dewy opals cling, 
Till every tree holds out a hand, 
And bird and flower give welcoming! 


—_——_4o———_ 


The Sufferer’s Song. 
7 





m= N the way to the Lakes of 
Killarney, says the Chris- | 
tian Life, a party of 
tourists heard a sound | 
of singing in a little farm- | 
house by the roadside. It | 
was a man’s voice in a tenor so marvelously 
sweet that the strangers halted some time to listen. 
The strains traversed the whole compass of | 
feeling, from soaring triumph to the murmur | 
of a mother’s lullaby. 

“Oh, if I could hope ever to sing like that!” | 
said one of the company, a young student of | 
music. 

A girl came out of the cottage with a basket | 
on her arm, and as she passed the wagon with a | 
courtesy, a wish to know what vocal genius the | 
south of Ireland had hidden away prompted a | 
question from the same young man. 

“Will you kindly tell us who it is that sings so 
beautifully ?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s my Uncle Tim,” said the girl. 
“He’s after havin’ a bad turn with his leg, and 
so he’s just singin’ away the pain the while.’’ 

For a moment the astonished tourists did not 
know what to say. Here was an example of the 
melody of patience— 

the anguish of the singer 
Made the sweetness of the strain. 

Then one asked, tenderly: ‘“‘Is he young? 
Will he get over the trouble ?” 

“No, he’s gettin’ a bit old now, and the doctors 
say he’ll never be the better in this world; but,” 
she added, softly, “he’s that heavenly good it 
would near make you ery to see him, with the 
tears rollin’ down his cheeks with the pain, and 
then it is that he sings the loudest.’ 

Somehow the listeners thought of the eternal 
city, and they drove on slowly, as if their wheels 
were pressing its streets. 

“*God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes,” 
quoted one of the ladies, “and there shall be no 
more pain.’’ 

More seldom mentioned, but equally beautiful, 
is a kindred elevation of spirit that lends cheer 
to extreme poverty and toil. A writer in the 
Watchman, passing through one of the narrow 
city lanes, noticed a poor old scrub-woman on 
her hands and knees scouring a floor, while she 
sang: 








“And I shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story, ‘Saved by grace.’”’ 
Heavenly hope is not a creature of circum- 

stances, but sorrow and privation seem adapted 
to its culture. It is darkness that brings out the | 
nightingales. And contrasted with the profane 
rage that frets and curses under distress, what a 
sweet and wise philosophy is singing patience! 


a> 
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Her Life Work. 


RION HARLAND devotes some pathetic 
pages in the Independent to the woman 








M 
who is so heavily weighted by the tasks | 


of every-day life that body and mind give way | 
under them. Thus does she illustrate her plea: 

One of the most pitiable sights I ever beheld | 
was that of a woman in an insane asylum who had | 
been cleaning one window for ten years. As soon | 
as it was light enough to see the “glimmering | 
square,” she began her self-appointed task, never 
leaving off until it was dark. 

The window overlooked a lawn shaded by trees | 
and gay with flowers. Beyond the asylum grounds | 
lay a goodly prospect of town, river and hills. | 
The voices of children at play and the singing of 
birds floated in at other windows. This one she 
would never leave open. The lower sash of it | 
was her workaday world, and ail her days were | 
working-days. | 

When she wes brought to the institution, and | 
nothing but window-cleaning would keep her 
quiet, the attendants used to set a basin filled with 
suds on the table beside her. After a while the | 
basin was left empty. She saw the suds in it, all | 





the same; the cloth was dipped, squeezed and | develop it, with results that have made many | instant, ere she had time to open the door, he | 


poor, laboring people, they had made an arrange- 
ment with some neighbors, who were emigrating, 
to take him with them, teach him a trade, and 
support him until he should be of age. He says: 


The evening of my departure, a neighbor invited 
me to take tea at his house. This I did, and m 
mother said to me afterward, “I wish you ha 
taken tea with your mother, John.” , Was 
sorry in after years. 

The parting with my parents was a bitter one. 
My mother hung my old cap and jacket and my 


pees until, some years after, she quitted the 
10use. 

As I passed through the streets many a kind 
hand waved “Farewell,” and familiar voices 
sounded out a hearty “God bless you!” One old 
dame, of whom I had frequently bought sweet- 
meats, called me into her shop and loaded me 
with good wishes, cakes and candies, although 
she could ill afford it. 

I mounted 
was about — the village, when I saw a 
female form crouching beside a wall. My heart 
told me it was my mother, who had followed after 
to steal one more glance at_her beloved child. 
never felt that I was loved’ so much as I did at 
that time. 

When the ship passed Dover a dead calm fell, 
and we anchored off Sandgate, my native place. 


During that day boat after boat came to us from | 


the shore to pay the other emigrants visits; but 
my relatives did not come. After long and weary 
watching, I saw a man standing up in a boat. 

“That’s him!” Ishouted. ‘“That’s my father!” 

But since it was Sunday my mother and sister 
had gone to church in a neighboring town, and 
did not know I was at hand. As evening came 
on we sang a parting hymn, and our visitors went 
amer- I went gloomily to bed, but about mid- 
night I was called on deck. There were my 
mother and sister, who had paid half a guinea— 
money hardly earned, but cheerfully expended— 
to be rowed to the ship. They stayed one happy 
hour, and then I went back to my bed, to so 
away the rest of the morning. 
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Humors of the Siege. 


N times of long-continued danger, men often 
| seek to relieve the strain by turning to 
account anything which can be called a joke. 
The brave defenders of Kimberley found plenty 
to laugh at even in times of bombardment, and the 
recently published journal of Dr. Oliver Ashe lays 
stress on the humors of the siege. 


It was very funny to see all the town’s big swells 
either fetchin, 
a member of their family for it. Parsons, lawyers. 
doctors, business men—we were all there, and it 
was a huge joke that we were all in the same box; 
but it is well that the joke didn’t last too long. 

At times the shelling was very severe, and 
buglers were constantly on duty to give warnin 
when the big sie uns of the Boers were fired. 
If the bugler go $ little tune off smart, there 
were about fifteen seconds in which to dodge 
under a wall or rush into your fort. 

Men took this inconvenience in different ways. 
One nervous man was actually seen to put up an 
umbrella when the bugler sounded the warnin 
of a coming shell, while, when another explode 
within a few ye of an Irish policeman, the only 
notice he took of it was to remark: 

“Begob, fwhat will they be playin’ at next?” 

I had a shell-proof fort constructed under mt 
house, and my servants were told that they coul 
come into it any time they heard the bugle. 

Lizzie did come in a few times, when she was 


handy, but as arule she did not bother, and was | 


really very plucky. 

John, our Zulu, preferred to get behind the bi 
water-tank. I don’t think that would have save 
him, but he was happy there ; so that was all right. 

He was very funny. One day we heard Lizzie 
lecturing him about something, and he retorted: 
Pgs make such a noise! I can’t hear the gun 
go off.” 

The boom of that gun would have 
a megaphone. 


\ V handle district, Texas. The ranch has 


other claims to notice, however, besides the 
number of its acres. It is famous throughout the 
state for the number and fine breed of its cattle, 
for its unexcelled equipments, for its cowboys,— 
peculiar to itself,—for its exemplary management, 
and especially for its manager—a woman. 


She came into possession of the ranch after the 
death of her husband, and the conditions she had 
to face were not encouraging. The range had 
been permitted to “run down,” the cattle were 
few and of —_ quality, and the cowboys were 
careless and improvident. 

Nothing discouraged, however, she began the 
work of renewal and reformation. It was not 
easy, but she persevered. Little b 


extinguished 





~~ 


What a Woman Did. 


itself and in the breed of its cattle, till, in the end, 
evidences of prosperity supplanted signs of shift- 
lessness and decay. ‘ 

Then the new owner had time for attention to 
other matters. A feud, intensified by whiskey, 
tad long existed between the cowboys of the 
ranch and the adjacent settlers, who sometimes 
trespassed upon the range. By means of her 
womanly tact and influence, a reconciliation was 
brought about, and there was an end to many 
evils that had troubled the past. 

She did not rest satisfied with this, however. 
She had another cherished plan, and proceeded to 





It is ereased by wrinkles, all drooping | 


school beg on the accustomed peg, and there they | 


the roof of the London coach, and | 


their meat themselves or sending | 


HAT is called the “largest cattle-ranch 
in the world” is situated in the Pan- | 


1 little much- | 
needed improvements were effected in the ranch | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Texan cowboys of the Panhandle district happier 
and better men. 

Her methods were shrewd and eminently prac- 
tical. She made it evident that a job on her ranch 
was more desirable than upon any other. She 
paid higher wages than her rivals, and in addition. 
made it known that those of her men who desired 
to invest their wages in cattle could have that 
privilege ; and, as a further inducement to thrift, 

| she proposed that their stock should run with hers 
on her ranges, free of charge. 

In return for this she made certain requirements, 
to be strictly fulfilled on pain of her 
or worse. o man in her employ should bring, or 
be the cause of bringing, ange ge | liquors into 
the ranch, and pee oe with all other forms 
of gambling, was prohibited. 

he rules were strictly observed, and worked 
admirably. The men were always in condition for 
work, and as they no longer wasted hours in 
gambling, they always had time to do it. As a 
result, Lew J have learned the value of self-restrain\ 
|in promoting self-respect, and habits of industry 
| have brought their natural reward. 
| men, it is said, own large herds of cattle. 

Of course, as is but right, the owner of the ranch 
has profited She 
ests hers. 
interests theirs. They are grateful for what she 

| has enabled them to do, and for the happy change 
| she has wrought in their lives. 


also. s made the men’s inter- 
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O drink the dregs of rank injustice’s cup 
And smile as though the draft were sweet and 
clear ; 

To feel the dagger-thrust of wounded pride, 
Yet to the bosom clasp the steel more near ; 
To check the passion of the beast—revenge— 
Yet seemingly do naught but raise thy hand ; 
To keep sure silence when the hot words burn 
At wrong, before the soul can undérstand ; 
To rise a moment from the mortal mire 
To see things past and present and to come ; 
| To grant the heavenliest blessing earth bestows 
With heart and soul—nor hold the lips long dumb ; 
Ever to seem oblivious of the hurt, 
Though in remembrance it may ever live ;— 
O, human soul, so often torn and tried, 
All this it means sincerely to forgive! 
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Photographing an Alligator’s 
Nest. 
A PICTURE of a battle between a negro and 


an angry alligator is not to be obtained | 


every day. An Eastern scientist, who was 
collecting specimens near Manson’s Shoals, on 
the Brazos River, Texas, recently had the good 
luck to get one. The New York Press says he 


had offered Sharp, his negro guide, a dollar apiece | 


for ten or twelve alligator eggs, provided there 
was a chance to photograph the nest. 
Axe on shoulder, the old darky escorted the 


tage og oo who carried his camera, along the 
each between the river and a jungle. The guide 


| was discoursing learnedly on the ways of alli woe! | 
eet of | 


| when he suddenly stopped wi a few 
a nestful of shining eggs, and looked around 
cautiously in evident trepidation. 

“Boss,” said he, “I ess you better climb a 
| tree, *kase you don’t look like you could run very 

fas’. Spec’ dar am ’gators round here.” 

The scientist cast a 
locality, and since nothing in the shape of a ’gator 
fell within the scope of his vision, he hurriedl 
began to make preparations to take a photograp 

| Of the eggs. 

“Just stand right there a moment, Mr. Sharp 
and look seared, and I will soon—” But he di 
not finish the sentence. 
| There was a noise in the jungle which sounded 
| like an ox running through brush and over logs, 

accompanied by a hiss reminding one of rs 
| steam; and as the negro sprang into the air with 
a yeu. the amazed artist saw a monster alligator 
| gl y out of the jungle. As the creature slid 
over the sand toward the negro it emitted angr 

barks, not unlike the croaking of a monster bull- 

a, mingled with the bellowing of a bull. 

ne darky’s ears had deceived him in one 

particular. e had failed to locate the position 

of his approsching eoemy, and his second jump 

nearly landed him in the open jaws of the enraged 

| gator. His axe fell from his nerveless hands, 

| and with a howl of terror that alarmed the birds 
in the trees, he ran in another direction. 

The man of science was too much interested in 


his camera to comprehend the serious relationship | 


that was sopeneey about be_ established 
between the mad ’gator’s 
legs. He took a snap-shot at the proper moment, 
and hurriedly prepared to take another. 
The negro was not fighting his first battle. He 
,had moved through the woods. before with an 
alligator at his heels, and it had been his usual 
ractice to induce a young and foolish hound to 
all in behind him. hile the alligator was eating 
the dog the negro never failed to escape. 

He now thought of running over the picture- 
maker, convinced that such a stratagem would 
give him time to get away while the alligator 
was gulping down the stupid photographer and 
| his camera. He thought, as he afterward said, 
“Dat a white man who no better sense dan 
to be foolin’ round making pictures while a ’gator 
was ’most eatin’ up a nigger wuz jes’ about de 
| proper food to satisfy an old ’gator’s appetite.” 
But more humane impulses prevailed, and he 
circled round the nest and recovered his axe. 
Reaching a place where he could eving it, he 
| suddenly turned and drove the axe deep into the 
alligator’s head. 


—— >. 


Trick of a St. Bernard. 
re some interesting dog stories told 





recently in the Spectator is one concerning 

a remarkably sagacious St. Bernard, which 
lived at a house where the writer of the story once 
boarded. 


The dog used to come into my sitting-room and 

ive me his company at dinner, sitting on the floor 

eside my chair with his head on a level with the 

lates. is master, however, fearing that he was 

eing overfed, gave strict injunctions that this 
practice should no longer be permitted. 

On the first day of the prohibition, the dog lay 
and sulked in the kitchen; but on the second a 
| when the landlady brought in the dishes, he stole 
| in noiselessly close behind her; and while for the 
| moment she bent over the table, he slipped quickly 
| beneath it and waited 

No sooner had 








| 





| 


| 
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came out again, as if he had suddenly taken 
another thought, and threw himself down on the 
rug before the fire, to all appearance fast asleep. 

Ah, Keeper! You there, you rascal?” ex- 
claimed his mistress in indignant surprise, as she 
ae my sight of him. 

The dog opened his eyes, half-raised his body, 
stretched self out lazily at full length, gave a 
great yawn, as if awakened from a g sleep, 
and then, with a wag of his tail, went forward and 
tried to lick her hand. 

It was a capital piece of acting, and the air of 


ispleasure, | perfect guilelessness was very amusing. 


———~<e > 


A Big Country. 


NGLISHMEN know little of the geography 
of the “States,” and what little they do 
know does not object to putting Philadel- 


E 
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Many of the |}. ja next door to Boston, or San Francisco 


alongside of New York. An American and an 
Englishman, who had become friends aboard ship, 


and they in return have made her | had a pleasant encounter about distances on 


reaching New York. 


They breakfasted together, and the followin: 
conversation ensued : 

= guess I'll turn out to see Harry, after break- 

* said the Englishman. 

“Harry?” queried the American, softly. 

“Yes, my brother,” explained the Englishman 
“T’ve two here. Harry lives in San Francisco, au 
Charlie in Chicago.” 

“But you’ll be back for dinner?” facetious!y 


| asked the American. 


lance over the immediate | 


a and his old guide’s | 


The Britisher took him seriously. ‘Sure for 
dinner, if not for lunch,” he answered. And 
accompanied | his friénd, now thoroughly alive 
to the humor of the incident, he found himself a 
few minutes later in the line of ticket-buyers in 
the Grand Central — 

“An excursion ticket to San Francisco, stopping 
at Chicago station on return,” he ordered. 

The ticket-agent put about a quarter of a mile 
of pasteboard under his stamp, as it fora 
minute or more, thrust it before the explorer and 
expectantl awaited payment. 

“When does the train go?” asked the English- 
man. 

“In ten minutes,” was the answer. 

“How much is it?” 

“One hundred and thirty-eight dollars and fifty 
cents.” 
: we the Englishman gasped. 
s it?” 

“Three thousand miles.” 

“Dear me! What a country!” 


“How far 


————_—-4-@ 





| “Their First Lesson. 


SISTER of the late E. P. Roe tells an amus- 
ing story of the first lesson which she and 
her brother ever received in Roman history. 


Among our most loved and honored guests, 
during our childhood, was Dr. Samuel Cox, for 
many years a prominent clergyman in New York. 
At times our conversation turned on history, and 
I remember, on one occasion, he asked Edward 
and me if we could give him the names of the First 
Roman Triumvirate. \ 
| At this period of our existence the name 

“Ceesar”’ was associated exclusively with an old 
colored man, whom we often visited, and who 
lived upon a lonely road in the neighborhood. 
We were vastly astonished, therefore, to learn 
that the name had ever been borne 7 a more 
illustrious person than our dusky friend; but we 
| listened entranced to the story of the rivalries of 
| Ceesar and Pompey for the empire of the world. 
| Unhappily the good doctor could not remember 
| the name of the third triumvir, and the lack 
| troubled him greatly. That night, about two 
o’clock, I was startled by a loud knock on my 
bedroom door, and Doctor Cox called out: 

nek are you awake?” 

I replied that I was—as indeed was every one 
else in the house by that time. 

“Tt’s Crassus,” said the doctor, and then he 
returned to his room, greatly relieved. f 

Neither Edward nor 1 ever forgot that first 
lesson in Roman history. 


> 
> 





The Bounds of Hospitality. 
VEN the old-time hospitality of the South 
F was not more cordial than the welcome 
accorded to a friend in a prosperous Irish 
household. Many writers have declared that an 
Irish gentleman’s hospitality is unlimited, but this 
is a slight exaggeration, as is shown by a story 


borrowed from a recent book of Irish memories. 


Jerry MecCartie was often the guest of friends 
who, on account of his = ways, extended to 
| him that sort of old Irish hospitality which enabled 
a visitor in my own family who came for a fortnight 
to stay for six years. 

In McCartie’s case, the visit stretched to nearly 
double that time. After eight or nine years, how- 
ever, his kinsman got a little tired of his guest, 
| and let him know of his old mansion’s proposed 

renovation, and that he had signed a contract for 
having it repainted from garret to cellar. 
“By George,” said Jerry, “it’s fortunate that I 
don’t object to the smell of paint, and it will be 
| well to have some one to 44 an eye on the 
painters, now that the wall fruit is ripening!” 

Some months passed. Then his host informed 
him that he was going to be married, adding: ‘I 
thought I’d tell you in good time, so that you could 
make leisurely preparations to go, as the lady and 
you may not hit it off as well as you and Ido.” 

With tearful eyes, Jerry grasped his cousin’s 





hand, saying: . 
“OQ Dan, dear, you have my hearty thanks for 
| your consideration ; but dear, dear boy, surely if 
you can put up with her, I can.” 
—-? 
With a Difference. 
HE person who remembers a thing “almost 


| and not quite” has recently been portrayed 
in the Philadelphia Record. 
‘“Here’s a puzzle for you,” said Mary to Anine. 
“This can be made into a complete sentence : 
“BBBBBB 
Dewey 
624918 
348632 





she retired than he emerged | 


from his hiding-place, sat down in his usual | 


| position, and winked in my face, with a look 
| which seemed to say: “Haven’t I done her?” 


| In due course the good woman came to change | 


the plates, and as soon as the dog heard her step, 
he slunk once more under the table; but in an 


Limburger Cheese.’ ”’ 

Annie puzzled over it a long time before * 
gave it up. : 

“Why, it’s easy!” said her friend. 
sent Dewey some Limburger cheese.’” 

“But where’s the ‘sent’ ?” 

“In the cheese!” ? , 

Then everybody laughed, and Annie resolves t 
be funny in her turn. So that evening she sho 
her brother the paper. — 

“I give it up,” said he. “What’s the answe! 

“‘Sigsbee gave Dewey some Limburger chees' 

“Where’s the ‘gave’ ?” 

“In the cheese!” 

And nobody laughed. 


he 


“ ‘Sigsbee 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 

















One Afternoon. 


4 HAT shall I do, oh, what shall I do? 
What’s there to be done 
rhe whole of this long summer afternoon through— | 
What under the sun?” 
The Clock 
Struck 
ONE! 


“What is there to play? Don’t tell me I may 
Like other boys do— 

| did the same things all the day yesterday! | 
I want something new!” 
The Clock 


| curbstone whistling an accompaniment. 


and new. 


street, I saw a little company of boys having a 


an are lamp, and the rest were sitting on the 
Such 
are the devices of boys’ brains to make life merry. 

There are many experiments—do not start 
again for your dictionary; experiments simply 


| story and make the best of it with games, old | is getting late. 





The firefly children have put out 
their lamps, and the little bats have hung them, 
The other evening, as I was passing along a | selves up to sleep.” 


Then the little owls began to ery, “Oo-co! 


good time after a new pattern. One was hopping | Hoo-hoo!”” so loud that the man in the moon 
| on one leg around the circle of light thrown by | was quite startled. 


“Q mamma,” sobbed Fluffy, “let us sit up a 
little longer !’’ 

“Just till the sun rises!’ begged Flossy. 
never have seen the sun in all my life.” 

“Now, children, I am going to bed,’’ said Mrs. 


“J 


Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
SIXTEEN BURIED BOOKS. 


Now we will go to the picnic. Tom, stand in 
the middle. March along. Where did you get 
that stick from? O Larry, do not make such a 
forlorn ado. One would think you were being 
killed. Tom, do not harm Ada. Let her alone. 
Now we are here. You may play games. Reuben, 
hurl the quoits. Give me a pen, Dennis, and I will 
draw a picture in the sketch-book. Where in the 
wide, wide world did you find that red gauntlet? 
Do not go near the water, babies, for if a dam be 
decayed there may be a flood. In the 
marquee, Chylong tea is served, and 
coral ham, braised or boiled. I will sit 





Struck 
Two! 


“It’s too hot for one to have any fun! 

No racket for me— 
Or anything else that will make a boy 

run! 
Oh, do let me be!” 
The Clock 
Struck 
THREE! 


“A bat and a ball—I’'m tired of them all! 
Croquet is a bore! 
My bicyele always just gives me a fall! 
Don’t talk any more!” 
The Clock 
Struck 
FOUR! 


“A kite will not fly—no wind in the sky! 
Why don’t you contrive 
One something I’d like—you might at 
least try 
To keep fun alive!” 
The Clock 
Struck 
FIVE! 
“Oh, dear, ’tis ’most night! I’ve not had 
a mite 
Of fun or new tricks! 
What’s that? It’s ‘all me’? 
guess—you are right! 
I’m cross as two sticks!” 
The Clock 
Struck 
SIx! 
CHARLES STUART PRATT. 


Well—I 





Inventing New Games. 


The old games are wonderfully good. 
I am sixteen myself, and I will not say 
how much more, as the old lady said 
when she was asked her age; but I like 
to skate and slide and spin a top about 
as well as ever, and I find it very hard 
to pass by the field where the boys are 
playing football without trying a kick. 
I have not played roly-poly, nor pig-in- 
the-pen, nor one-old-cat, nor pitched 
quoits for a good many years, but I am 
sure I should enjoy some of them still— 
with children, 1 mean, nut with chaps 
of my own age. If I were to make out 
a list of things for which to be thank- 
ful, I should have in it, not only meat 
and drink and home and friends and 
church and the Bible and country and 
kin, but also about all of the good old 
games. 

But good as the old games are, and 
better for the fact that our fathers and 
mothers and grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and great-grandfathers and 
great-grandmothers and great -great- 
grandfathers and _ great-great-grand- 
mothers played them, too, still, once in 
a while it is good fun to have some one 
Suggest a brand-new game that no one 
ever played before. Do you know what 
it is that makes play such fun? It is 
because it gives free exercise to the body 
and to the imagination. 








“~~ Kyiv ool tre zs 


on the divan. Ho, Edward, where are 
the plates? I want them. O, on stones 
which will serve as tables. Well, if you 
want to have fun, dine in the woods. 


2. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The primals and finals of the cross- 
words spell the names of two English 
poets born in August. 
Concealed Crosswords. 

When the stars begin to peep, 

Tabby feels a shiver creep 

Down her spine, and so she sits 

Polishing her empty wits. 

Evenings while we’re watching her, 

She will very softly purr ; 

But should a little errant mouse 

Scamper quickly through the house, 


Though it has no friend to back it, 
Puss will odiously attack it. 


When I’m with her I contrive 
She shall have no mouse alive, 


And I give the sly old sinner 
A fly or katydid for dinner. 


3. 
RHYMED RIDDLE. 

Dorothy, most ——, 
Daintily fresh and —— 
From crown of head to —., 
Went to a Saturday’s —— 
Around on Bonnibel’s ——. 
There was juicy and savory 
Deliciously delicate 
And every conceivable —— 
That each little girl could - 
Indeed, would be quite a —— 
To finish that menu —. 
So Dorothy, soon —— 
With goodies, arose from her 
Politely, and a 
First bidding good-by, 











as Was 





4. 
CHARADES. 

I. 
A story old I one to-day 
Of a fair maiden, young and gay, 
And of a man who came to two, 
And how his wooing she did rue. 
I feel my one and two together 
The while I read, and wonder whether 
His honeyed words would move my four ; 
To three, I’m sure, he’d prove a bore. 
I lay aside the trashy book, 
And total are my words and look. 


II. 

My first is one of the consonants, 
My second a hero of Spain; 

My third and fourth are pronouns both, 
Referring to us twain; 

My whole is descriptive of many trees, 
Both in our land and overseas. 


5. 
PROGRESSIVE 


1. Will me take me as a 5678910 in 
1234 of that dashing 12345678910? 

2. She found 4 5678 in her visit to the 
123456789, and devoted it to her 123. 

3. As we went 12 we heard a 3456. 
Jack belabored Joe with an 456 till we 
requested that the 123456 cease. 

4.1 23 of 456 will pay for 
123456 to the 123. 
5. There was a fearful 12345678; 

ry 5678 of ground bore testimony to 

fhe 1234 of evidence was over- 
whelming. 

6. It was as bitter as 12345678 to 
the owner to realize that the 5678 had 
been ruined by a tiny 1234. 

. He was a funny 1234. He wore a 
34567 on his head and the boys 567 
im alone. 

8. He laid down his 4567 and began to 
jay with a 1234 face, but you should 
lave seen the 1234567 he made when 
he saw the 567. 

9. When you gave in your 1234567 of 
the test, did you forget to specify the 
123 that 4567 failed on? 


ENIGMAS. 


the 






‘ 
9 


1 
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Imagination is the faculty that invents 
hew games. And children have a gen- 
erous bump of imagination. When 
you see a little girl hugging and talking to a 
stick of wood with a rag tied around it, as if 
it were the most beautiful of live babies, you 
may know that that little girl has imagination. 
An imagination is worth more than sixty dolls 
that cry and shut their eyes and have twenty-five 
dresses apiece. 

“Let’s play we are all kings and queens,” 
Says some bright little chick. Why not? You'll 
have « great deal better time than if you were 


real kings and queens. Children can be any- 
thine they choose—in play. Impersonation— 
you needn’t get your dictionary; it simply | 
meais playing you are some one else—offers 
more new games than you can possibly play | 
from now till your hair is gray. All the his-| 
tories and stories you ever read you can turn | 
oo sames. Only don’t quarrel over the leading | 
a I was a boy and Saturday was rainy, 


‘d to sit on the back steps and watch the 
clouds to see if it was going to stop so that we 
‘oul 20 te Muddy Brook. The light in the sky | 
we called the Saxons and the dark clouds we | 
— ‘he Danes, and when the Danes won the 
‘ttle we would climb up the stairs to the third 


THE BEST PLAYGROUND. 


| mean “things to try’—which make good games, 
like pinning the tail on the donkey, for instance. 
One that I used to try with my cousin is to 
| choose some object in the distance, and then shut 
| your eyes and walk toward it, and stop when 
| you think you have reached it and see who is 
nearest. But look out where you step! 

Another is to see in how many minutes you 
can go to the store for a yeast-cake and back, 
| without running, or how many steps it takes. 
| Oh, I am not “fooling.” You can turn lots of 
| your errands and duties into play, if you wish. 
Only look out that you do not tarry by the way, 
and so meet with the fate of little Red Riding- 
hood. Joun Wrient BuCKHAM. 


————_49e——_—_—_ 


The Naughty Owls. 


Flossy and Fluffy were two little owls who 
lived with their mamma in a hollow tree. They 
had splendid times flying about the branches and 
hooting every moonlight nighit, only in the middle 
of the fun their mamma always wanted them to 
go to bed. 

“Come, my dears,” she said one morning, ‘‘it 


| sleepy eyes with their little white wings. 


| 


Owl, firmly, “and if you do not come in imme- 
diately, I shall leave you all alone here in the 
daylight.” 

But her children never stirred a step. 

So she flew down into the old oak, and was 
soon fast asleep; but Fluffy and Flossy sat on 
the tree-top and stared about. 

It was very pleasant at first. A great yellow 
star played peek-a-boo with them through the 
rustling leaves, and the sky turned all sorts of 
lovely colors. But at last the little owls began 
to feel afraid. 

“It is getting dreadfully light!’”’ said Flossy. 

*T can hardly see a thing!’ said Fluffy. 

They winked and blinked and rubbed their 
All of 
a sudden they saw a shining spark in the eastern 
sky. It grew larger and brighter, and at last 
turned into a dreadful ball of fire. 

In less than a minute two frightened little owls 


came tumbling into the hollow tree with the big- | 


gest and roundest eyes that you ever saw. 


“O mamma,” they cried, ‘“‘we never will tease | 


to 


to sit up and see the sun again! 
And ever since they have always gone to bed 
by starlight. 


10. 45 was really under a 123. Her 
melancholy attempt upon the 12345 
had aroused dislike. 

11. The officer watched the man. He 


saw him 1234567 the house, and caught him as 
he 123 with his 4567 on his arm. 

12. Were the 123 4567 1 should paint it 123- 
4567. 

13. Just over the 56789 you will find the 1234. 
tring me a 123456789 for my gun. 

14. That was a delicate 5678 she wore in the 
1234 of her dress. Too bad that it caught upon 
her 12345678. 

15. He threw 34 5678 12 the 123 window, for I 
was watching him. He really is 12345678. 

16. He said it would have aroused the 1234567- 
891011 of the 67891011 to see the men loaf when 
they were sent to 345 12 the trenches. 

17. We fairly 5678 1234. The heat made 
Mary’s 12345678 dress quite uncomfortable. 

18. I have been much amused in watching the 
123456 678 to put the 345 12 the drawer. 
don’t believe a column of 12345678 would dis- 
| turb his efforts. 

19. It must require the courage of a 1234567 
to 1234 as those men are doing. See how the 567 
of one contrasts with the fairness of the other. 

20, I should 1234567 a man might 123 without 
assuming such a 4567 as that, if he is an actor. 

1, The 5678 had the reputation of being a 1234 
5678 to work on. It was considered a 12545678 
to have to 5678 on her. 

22, If you should try to 123456 7 891011 and 
he should find it out, he would probably wish to 
011. 
might have been 





| sentence you to the 1234567891 
23. 12, he was 12 345man; he 

alled a 12345. 

24. He said he was an 123456789, and I called 
man123 456789 without the hyphen. 

25. The 5678 that the 1234 had belonged to her 

| mother in her 12345678. 


| hi 














CURRENT: EVENTS 


AN APPEAL FOR MEDIATION.—On July 
19th Kwang Su, Emperor of China, addressed a | 
message to President McKinley, admitting that | 
China, “driven by the irresistible course of 
events,” had “unfortunately incurred well-nigh 
universal indignation,’’ and asking the President 
to bring about a concert of the powers for the 
restoration of order and peace. The President 
replied, expressing the willingness of the United 
States, with the assent of the other powers, to 
use its friendly offices, but conditioning such 
action upon prior assurances of the safety of the 
foreign ministers, and their being put in imme- 
diate and free communication with their govern- 
ments; and also requiring that the imperial | 
authorities of China coéperate with the relief | 
expedition to protect foreigners and restore order. 

A MESSAGE FROM MINISTER CONGER.— 
To solve the mystery of the fate of the foreigners 
at Pekin, Secretary Hay, on the 11th of July, 
entrusted to Minister Wu a cipher message 
to Minister Conger, which Mr. Wu engaged to 
get into Mr. Conger’s hands, if he were alive. | 
July 20th Mr. Wu received a telegram from | 
the Tsung-li-Yamen at Pekin, transmitting a 
message from Minister Conger, which was also 
in cipher. The message as translated read: 
“British legation under continued shot and shell 
from Chinese troops. Quick relief only can 
prevent general massacre.” The message was 
undated, but according to the Governor of Shang- 
tung, was sent July 18th. The message was 
at first aecepted at Washington as authentic, 
but is now generally regarded either as an inven- 
tion of the Chinese, or a message of earlier date. 
July 21st, a written message from Minister 
Conger was received at Tien-tsin, dated July 4th. 
It reported that the foreigners had been for 
two weeks besieged at the British legation, in 
grave danger of general massacre by Chinese 
soldiers, who were shelling the legation, and that 
relief must come soon, if at all. 

FIGHTING AT TIEN-Tstn.— The foreign 
city of Tien-tsin, which includes the European 
concessions, lies outside of the native city, which 
is enclosed within high walls. Up to July 14th 
the allied forces held only the foreign portion, 
and were exposed to an intermittent but harassing 

3 bombardment from the walls 
of the native city. After being | 
_ two or three times repulsed in | 
an attempt to take the native 
city, the allies, July 14th, made | 
» a breach in the walls, routed 
the Chinese troops, and took the 
city and forts. They lost about | 
800 in killed and wounded in| 
these operations. Two battalions of the Ninth 
United States Infantry, which had just arrived 
from Manila, took part in the attack. Their com- 
mander, Col. Emerson H. Liscum, was killed, 
and more than 100 men were killed or wounded. 








COLONEL LiscuM. 


AN INVASION OF SIBERIA.—The Chinese 
heve not only attacked Russian railway-stations 
in Manchuria and destroyed a part of the rail- 
way, but have broken out of Chinese territory 
and invaded eastern Siberia. They fired on 
Russian steamers on the Amur River, the 
boundary between Manchuria and Siberia, and 
attacked the Russian town of Blagovetshensk. 
Korea also is threatened with Chinese attack. 

{0UTES TO PEKIN. — The distance from 
‘Tien-tsin to Pekin is 80 miles. Besides the rail- 
road, which has probably been wholly destroyed, 
there are two cart routes. The country is flat, 
and pften deep in mud. There is another route, 
over which a part of the allied forces may march. 
This starts at Shan Hai Kwan, and follows the 
line of an ancient Chinese road. Most of the 
way it is paralleled by a railway-track, connect- 
ing with Port Arthur. This route is nearly 
100 miles longer than the other, but the local 
conditions are far more favorable. 

DEATH OF SENATOR GEAR.—United States 
Senator John Henry Gear, Republican, of Iowa, 
died suddenly at Washington, July 14th, at 
the age of 75. Mr. Gear had been for nearly 
40 years in public life, and enjoyed the respect of 
men of all parties. He was completing his first | 
term in the Senate, to which he was reélected at | 
the last session of the Iowa Legislature for the | 
term beginning in March, 1901. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.”” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full par- 
ticulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents in stampa, to cover postage 

I for 8 


8, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Iastruments, Drums, Uniform wie 
& Supp: les. Write for catalog, 4 

illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


Pocket Stamp, 12 
s Pen and Pencil 6. | 
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anything. 
, etc. 
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Prints Your Name 


Stamps of all kinds, Rubber T: 
RUBBER STAMP CO., P 1, NEW HA 
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bands. LYON & HEALY, y_ Known for Cancer, 
Bat mie um, Rheumatism, Consti- 
40 Adams 8t., OHTOAGO. poten ant iit Bioed Bineueen 





Not a patent medicine, but ‘Pure 
lover. Our preparations have 

@ world-wide reputation. Send for 
circular. D, Needham’s Sons, 
Ocean CHICAGO. 





KNOWLEDGE OF FOOD 
PROPER SELECTION OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 
IN SUMMER. 

The feeding of infants in hot weather is a ver | 32, Sater 
serious proposition, as all mothers know. Food | EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY- MAKER. 
must be used that will easily digest, or the undi- Palin hacetaseseadtibtads 
gested parts will be thrown into the intestines and Toys, Steam Engines, Photo 
cause sickness. ng Neg R= 

It is important to know that a food can be Telephones, Magic Lanterns, 
obtained that is always safe; that is Grape-Nuts. &olian Harps, Boats from a 

A mother writes: ‘‘My baby took the first Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 
premium at a baby show on the 8th inst., and is 
in every way a prize baby. I have fed him on 





-_ Toy Houses, Bow and Ar- 
w, Pop Guns, Slings, pute, 
Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and 
Bird Traps, and many others. 


Grape-Nuts since he was five months old. I also : All is i made, 80 plain that a 
* Sie > . 7 ”” Mrs. n easily make them. 
use your Postum Food Coffee for myself Airs $00 handsome illustrations. ~ 7 *-. book by mail, 10 


L. F. Fishback, Alvin, Texas. 

Grape-Nuts Food is not made solely for a baby | 
food by any means, but is manufactured for all 
human beings who have trifling or serious diffi- | 
culties in stomach and bowels. 


cts., 3 for 25 cts. CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Pub., Syracuse, N.Y. 


ANY MAKE BICYCLE 


rice. 









Il mak 
One especial point of value is that the food is NEW 1899 sna 1898 *8 #13 
predigested in the process of manufacture, not by ee te High Grade, VUto' 

- ; . " oRein, bast makes ® e 
any drugs or chemicals whatsoever, but simply 1900 2 Fn fully guaranteed 12 0) 
by the action of heat, moisture and time, which Great Factory Clearing | 
permits the diastase to grow, and change the | Sale. We ip anywhere for 
starch into grape sugar. This presents food to | inspection. your address. 


= J pond -, peng ay to BUY 


to EARN 
Bic oYoLe "Tetributing cata- 
logues for us. Write for agency 
and commence work af once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 136, Chicago. 


the system ready for immediate assimilation. 

Its especial value as a food, beyond the fact that | 
it is easily digested, is that it supplies the needed | 
elements to quickly rebuild the cells in the brain | 
and nerve-centres throughout the body. 





WHEATLET 


Is a Dish for the 
Dainty, the Robust, 
the Dyspeptic, the 
Hungry—for all ap- 
petites and condi- 
tions. It is the peer- 
less item of a good breakfast— and there is no substitute. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Manufactured by the FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y. 








Barbed Wire is Barbed Wire and 
“Boys Will Be Boys.” 


Remember, we don’t advocate this kind 
of treatment for hosiery, but 


‘Tron Cad 
Stockings 


make the most stubborn resistance to steely 
barbs of any, and a boy clad with Our 
Improved No. 19 can roam the fields at 
will and not keep his mother busy mend- 
ing his stockings. 

‘Iron Clads’’ are also made 
for men and women and girls. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them send 25 cents for a pair by mail. 
COOPER, WELLS & CoO., St. Joseph, Mich. 








CATALOGUES OF LATEST MODELS FOR A STAMP. 


SMITH 6 WESSON, 19 STOCKBRIDGE ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
159 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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HAMMAR PAINT epee Somes. a guarantee for 
years’ we: 


HAMMAR PAINT Costs only seas per gallon when 
mixed. 


| HAMMAR PAINT Saves 25 per cent. of ordinary paint 

| x ills. 

HAMMAR PAINT Warranted 
white lead. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is not ready mixed or patent paint 


HAMMAR PAINT Is made of such good,old-fashion«: 
material as the best painters use 


HAMMAR PAINT Is ground thick—very thick 


| HAMMAR PAINT Requires the addition of a gall 
of linseed oil to each gallon. 


HAMMAR PAINT Is pure, linseed oil paint. Y 
mix it yourself and know. 


“toe 


HAMMAR PAINT Is most durable paint made. | 
seed oil makes durability. 


HAMMAR PAINT Does not chalk like lead dv 
+ I are no acids in it to disso). « 
the oi 
HAMMAR PAINT pb not crack, 
| hip for tive years. 
| itit does. 
HAMMAR PAINT Is legally guaranteed. Have your 
own lawyer write the guarantees 
if you don't like ours. 
HAMMAR PAINT Has been made by us for 
HAMMAR PAINT Costs less, wears longer and gi 
better general satisfaction t! 
po other paint or white lead. 


| FP. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1224 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo 
ee - 4 
Eastman Kodak Co.’s 


more durable than 





peel, blister 
Cash refund: 


8 yea 











a. 
inches, Load in Daylight 
lm cartridges and are so 


Make pictures 24 x 2 
with our six exposure 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 
Brownlie Camera, for 24% x 21, pietures, - = $1.00 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, rr exposures, 2, x 2h, - 15 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, > oh 

Ask your dealer or writeus for a Brownie Camera Clud 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members. 

EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Luncheon 
Loaf 


Ready-to-Serve 


It is another purity product from the Libby 
Kitchens, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. 

Ask your rout, for Libby’s new meat dain: 
“Luncheon It is a deliciously seasoned 
and poe dae a prepared meat food put up i 
convenient sized, key-opening cans. New ec 
tion of the little booklet “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,”’ sent to everyone free. 

7 case PRIZES for Amateur Photographer 
$250.00 izes. $50.00 each, for the a“ « rig 
and best A; mor neo and fifty-eight other 
prizes for amateurs. Write for booklet giving partic.!® 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 




















Sample and Booklet, Sontaiaiog } ortraits of 36 beauties of 
! modern sy Send 10c 1 ocd Luck Rabbit Foot, with your initial 

FRE on El. bangle. . Pozzoni Pharm. Co., 396 Bdwy., N. Y., or St. Louis, Mo 
i 











PolzoMs 


Complexion Powder 
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Scars THAT OUTSHINE THE SuUN.—Prof. | 
Simon Newcomb, writing of stars which are so 
stant that they have no measurable parallax, 
inarks that one of these, the brilliant Canopus, | 


n be said, with confidence, to be thousands of | 72°™ 


ines brighter than the sun. “Whether we) 


ould say 20,000, 10,000 or 5,000, no one can | 


icide.”’ The first-magnitude stars, Rigel and 
Spica, also are at an immeasurable distance, and 
must, in view of their actual brightness, enor- | 
ously outshine the sun. 

FLyIneé Foxrs.— This name is given to 
large, fruit-eating bats which were | 
studied by American 


Alba- 
Pacific 


Fish Commission steamer 
tross among the South 
islands. 
tabu’ was found a colony of 8,000 
bats, inhabiting a clump of large 
trees in a village. The native 
chief carefully protects the bats, 
apparently for some superstitious 
reason. On Namuka Island the 
bats were found in the forests. 
They also exist in the Fiji and Samoan groups. 





ART AND NATURE.—A bulletin of the New 
York Zoélogical Society reports that the experi- 
ment of decorating the walls of the bird-house 
with paintings of landscapes has had at least one 
interesting result—the cranes have several times 
tried to walk through the walls. 

STEERING BY ELEcTRIcIry.—The principle 
of wireless telegraphy has been applied to the | 
steering of torpedoes, and tests made in England 
recently appear to show that the system is prac- 
ticable. Starting with the fact that torpedoes | 
can. be steered by electro-magnets acting upon | 
their helms and connected by wire with the 
shore, Mr. Varicas, the inventor of the new 
system, undertook to get rid of the wires by sub- | 
stituting for them the Marconi electric impulses. 
In the experiments made near Weymouth, a} 
model torpedo, four feet long, was employed in a} 
swimming-bath, and the Marconi apparatus was | 
set up at the ends of the bath, which is 300 feet | 
long. The model also carried a projecting wire 
to receive the electric waves. It was steered in 
every direction successfully. | 


naturalists | — and receive - doctor’s constant, 
'e: 
during the recent voyage of the | the best 


On the island of Tonga- pupils. F.A. 


| 
| 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE-STAMPs, inclua- 

ing China, Cuba, etc., lic. 800 different postage- 

stamps, .00. Stamps sent on approval 50% 
discount. " ce list and stamp paper free. We buy rare 
stamps and old collections for cash. Established 1877. 
C.4.Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co.,Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


50 different genuine Natal, Por- 
ls to Rico, Orange , Cape G.H., 
Labuan, Borneo, etc., with aibemn Saly 10 
cts. ; bn fine i —~ 20 os 1000 hinges, 8 
cts. Agents wanted, 50%. New 1900 list free. 
C. AY STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TELEGRAPHY 


otfetin unsurpassed opportunities. Tuition, board and 
reduced one-half. 











mon: 
| School organized 1874." Jatalogue free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


SE 





Bookkeeping, 


Penmanship 
etc., thoroughly taught by mail or persona 
Situations for graduates be complete commer- 

l course. Catalogue free 


. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, x. Tt. 


STAMMERING 


permanently cured by a physician — a speech specialist 
for nearly twenty years. Pupils may live in the insti- 
personal 
ent — eare. Applicants may rely upon having 
reatment known, combining the cele- 

| brated and French methods, improved by the 
suggestions of a progressive American physician. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet, giving directions for treat- 
ment and abundant a es og eminent menand 
BRYANT, M. D., 103 W. 72d Street, New York. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“One of the best of tonics. Gives 
vigor, strength and quiet sleep.” 
—P. W. Thomas, M. D., Grand Rapids. 


i ihe aie ile ali le “sil all‘ 


Tired of 
rubbing? 












22 in. long 








foes ~ -Where's your 


For all kinds of pressing, Sells at every 
house, Wearethé manufacturers. Local 
and general agents wanted. Retails 75c. One 
(only) sample, full size, to canvass with, by express, 
Fone a gt condition guaranteed, for ten cts. 

Full Line o Goods. Refer to any Bank. 
HUNTER CO., 526 Sixth Street, Racine, Wis. 
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Pearline 


BOYS and GIRLS ! 





Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- 
era or Bracelet or any other of our 
long list of premiums by sellin 
18 of our fast-selling Scarf anc 
Stick Pins at 10c. each. We 
also give other valuable premiums 
for selling more than 18 pins. 

‘rite to us at once and we will 
send you samples from which to 
take orders, and our illustrated 
Premium List with full explana- 
tions. We pay all postage on pins 
and premiums. 

NOVELTY MFG. CO., 

27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method 
We guarantee to give any boy 
a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor 
tant position. 


ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 
AT NINETEEN. 
“I took up the Electrical Engi- 








neering Course of The luterna 





Majestic Ranges 


Our Booklet, ‘A Model Kitchen,” SENT 
range arrangement. 












are different 


FREE. 
This Booklet tells **How a Kitchen Should be 
from any range, and tells all about Majestic Ranges and Malleable Lron. 


New aan Majestic Manufacturing Co. 


tional Correspondence Schoois 

of Seranton, Pa. I qualified 
myself for advancement and was rapidly promoted 
until I was engaged as chief engineer and eles trician 
for the Huntington Railroad, at the ave of nineteen. 

I still hold this position at a first-class salary 
CLARENCE F. TRYON, 40 W, 129th St., New York 


Write and state what profession you wish to enter 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa 


The perfection of all reservoir ranges is 


reached in a range that will work equally 
well with soft coal or hard coal, wood or cobs 

hake ast, boil, seethe and fry to perfec- 
tion heat all the water you need almost 
instantly —properly used, lasts a lifetime, and 
saves its price ina year. 


Majestic 


Matlleable Iron and Steel 


Range 


does all of it, 






SCHOOLS 


and the reservoir will not 


boil, “thump” and steam you out of the 
kitchen. This Range will not clog with 
ashes and clinkers, allow. smoke and 


soot to escape into the kitchen, crack or | 
break, or subject you to the expense 
and annoyance of every other cooking 
apparatus. Made of MALLEABLE IRON 
and best open-hearth cold-rolled steel, 
1 to 50 per cent. heavier through 
out than any other range. Flues lined 
with pure asbestos, and the entire Range 
riveted with the best Norway iron rivets 

air-tight and <dust-tight. This ex 
plains why a Great M: jestic Range will 
do its work in half the time, and with 
half the fuel. 


For Toilet and. Bath 


Lasting in use, pure in qual- 


ity and wholesome in effect, 
and distinct from all others— made in “a 


variety to fit all conditions and every purse — with or y .OZ va) Very _ 
without water connections— for wood, coal, gas; also Wool Soap meets every pos 
in combination for coal and gas. sibl soap 1 ' 1 rent 
§ e soz “ec ireme . 

Half the bad cooking is due to defective flue and 4 I . I lireme 


to get best cooking results 
Shall we send it ? 


Arranged’ 


Postal brings it. Made by Swift and Company 


Chicago 
37 


2026 MORGAN St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 














MEnNnEnN’S 


Will make you Comfortable during the Hot Weather. 


IT GIVES COMFORT TO THOSE SUFFERING FROM CHAFED OR TENDER SKIN, PRICKLY HEAT, RASH, SUNBURN OR ITCHING, AFFORDS 


FOR BABY, 


Avoid cheap or dangerous powders by 


Sold Everywhere or Mailed for 25 Cents. 
Mention this Paper. 


Sample Free. 


Makes hini comfortable 
tented, gives sweet sleep and pro- 
motes health — Mennen’s. 


RELIEF FOR PERSPIRING, 


FOR WOMEN, 


and con- The 





getting 


most 
the toilet. 
so well— Mennen'’s. 


the box 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


TENDER OR ACHING FEET. 


come the 
ash 


grateful article of 
Nothing else pleases 


Its antiseptic qualities over 
results of close shaving 
or irritation — Mennen's. 


razor 


FOR MEN, 


with a portrait of Mennen, the inventor, +on the top 


N. J. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the panes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
poems to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF | 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. } 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.-.Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning peur paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find poe name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin y money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DEAFNESS. 
pet si \ EARING is effected by means of 
f) 





* three forms of matter, gaseous, 
(A solid and liquid, contained in the 
% three divisions of the ear, the ex- 
ternal, middle and internal. 

The external ear, which includes | 
the visible portion and the canal 
leading from it, collects the sound- 
waves and conducts them to the | 
interior; the middle ear, or drum, | 
transmits the waves impinging 
upon the drumhead through a 
series of minute bones to the in- | 
ternal ear, or labyrinth; here the 
movement is imparted to the fluid contents of this 
part, and so the sound-waves are carried to the 
nerves which are spread out to receive them. 

Deafness results from any serious defect in one 
or more of these parts. 

A not uncommon form of deafness is caused by 
the closing of the external auditory canal by an 
accumulation of wax. This shuts off the air, and 
either in that way or by direct pressure interferes 
with the elasticity of the drumhead, so that ordi- 
nary sound-waves are not perceived. 

A boil in the canal will interfere with hearing in 
the same manner, but the pain is so intense that 
little thought is given to the deafness; and the 
same is true of the presence of a foreign body in 
the ear. 

The most serious form of deafness, and fortu- 
nately the least common, is that due to inflamma- | 
tion or other disease in the internal ear. 

The usual cause of chronic deafness is disease 
in the middle ear, by which the drum membrane | 
is destroyed or made inelastic, or the delicate | 
chain of bones broken or made rigid. | 

The temporary deafness of a cold is due to 
stoppage in the Eustachian tube, a canal leading | 
from the middle ear to the upper part of the throat. 
Inflammation of the middle ear almost always 
extends to it from the nose or throat, catarrh of 
these parts being responsible for the great majority | 
of cases of deafness. | 

For this reason sore throats and catarrhal 
troubles, particularly of young children, should 
always receive medical attention; especially 
should the warning of earache be heeded. 

The danger from scarlet fever and measles is 
very great, for here the severity,of the disease | 
masks the symptoms of ear trouble, and by the 
time it is recognized the mischief is done. Many 
deaf mutes were made so by an attack of one of 
these diseases in infancy. 

When chronic deafness is the result of middle 
ear disease the hearing is better in a noisy place, 
and a sounding body, such as a tuning-fork, can be 
heard distinctly when brought into contact with 
the bones of the head. This is not so in disease 
of the internal ear. This fact is utilized by physi- 
cians as an aid in determining the seat of the 
trouble. 
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HABITS OF THE OSTRICH. 


In writing of “Home Life on an Ostrich-Farm,” 
Mrs. Annie Martin mentions some curious habits 
of the bird. Among these is the breaking up of 
the flock into separate families. It suggests the 
idea, or feeling, of caste as this is developed 
among the dogs of Constantinople and of other 
Eastern cities. 

Fortunately you are never assailed by. more 
than one ostrich at a time, for in the large camps 
of some two thousand each, in which the birds are 
not fenced off in pairs, but live almost in the 
freedom of wild creatures, each ostrich has his 
own domain, separated from those of others by an 
imaginary boundary-line of his own, visible only 
to himself, but as clearly marked as the beat of a 
London policeman. 

There he dwells, monarch of all he surveys. 
Any other ostrich daring to invade his territory is 
attacked at once, and the human intruder is 
closely pursued until the feathered lord of the 
land has seen him off the premises. 

Immediately after having thus sped the parting 
guest, the most savage bird is quite harmless. 
He dismisses the intruder from his thoughts and 
walks quietly back, feeding as he goes. 

Now in the distance you see the head and long 





| solace being the sweet little tune played by his 


| its spring was pressed. 


| then, crawling forward, snarled so alarmingly that 





neck of his neighbor, whose kingdom you have | 
just entered, ana whose sharp eyes spied you out 
the instant your foot crossed his frontier. } 

He now advances toward you with jerky, spas- | 
modic movements, as if he were bowing you a | 
welcome. This, however, is far from his thoughts. 
After sitting down once or twice, to give you his 
challenge, whereby he hopes you will be intimi- 
dated, he trots up defiantly, and the services of | 
the stick are again required. } 

Thus, during a morning’s walk through the | 
camp, you may be escorted in succession by four | 
or five vicious birds, all determined to have your | 
life if possible, yet held completely in check by a 
few mimosa thorns. 


A MUSICAL FINGER-RING. 


One of the most interesting rings in the world is 
the property of Mr. Temple of London, a descend- 
ant of Sir Richard Temple. An English exchange 
describes it as a prized family heirloom, having 
been once in the possession of one of Mr. Temple’s 
ancestors who lived in France during the Revolu- 
tion. 

This ancestor was a Royalist, and was sent to 
prison for his championship of the king and queen. 

e languished in Jail for many weeks, his only 


ring, which would make music for him whenever | 
Additional value was 
attached to the ring by this unfortunate man, | 
because it had been made by his grandfather’s 
own hands. 

When he was sent to the guillotine he marched | 
bravely to the scaffold, holding his hand to his | 
car, that he might hear the delicate music to the | 
ast. } 
Eventually the ring found its way back to-the | 
Temple family in England, where it is now. 


NARROW GAGE. 


The Lewiston Journal reports a collision down 
in the State of Maine, in which no one was injured. | 


A certain old man who does handsome work 
with the fiddle at country dances is “great on 
time,” but unless he is argued with he will pla 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me” from eight _o’cloe 
—— for every dance except the Virginia 
reel. 

Some of the old daneers were on the floor not 
long ago, and between dances one of them went 
uP the fiddler, who sat rubbing the rosin on his 

Ow. 

“Unele,” said the dancer, “all the folks on the | 
floor want you to play old ‘Speed the Plow’ for 
the next dance. Can’t zon give it to us?” 

The old man tucked his rosin into his vest 


pocket. 

“T sh’d like to ’commodate ye fust-rate,” he 
said, “but the’s suthin’ sing’lar ’bout that tune of 
tay the Plow.’ Jest as soon as I ‘Speed the 
Plow’ ‘long a little ways I run right into ‘The 
Girl | Left Behind Me.’’ 


HIS OWN WEAPONS. 

The extraordinary skill with which Sir Edwin | 
Landseer painted animals was due not merely to | 
his mastery of the brush, but also to his intimate 
knowledge of the animal world. 

One of his many talents was the power of imi- | 


| tating to perfection the cry of any creature with | 


which he was familiar. 

One day, when the artist happened to be the 
guest of Lord Rivers, he was requested to go and 
see a very savage dog that was tied up in the yard. 
As Landseer approached the growling beast, he 
dropped quietly upon his hanis and knees, and 


the dog, overcome with terror, suddenly snapped 
his chain, jumped over the wall, and was never 
seen afterward. 


BELAYING HIS JAWS. 


Shark stories, with some reason, are commonly 
received with incredulity. A well authenticated 
anecdote, however, is told of Dr. Frederic Hill, an 
English surgeon of distinction. 


A man fell overboard in the Indian Ocean and 
almost into a shark’s mouth. Hill, who was | 
sending close to the rail, grabbed a belaying-pin, | 
and without hesitation — to save the sailor. | 

The great brute was just turning on his back 
to bite, when Hill drove the belaying-pin right | 
through both jaws. Both men were got on board | 
again unharmed. 

“Perhaps that fellow won’t want another tooth- | 

ick. Has oy one got a clean shirt to lend? 

his was my last,” were the only words of the 
rescuer. 





SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 


The beginnings of a new primer have been made 
by one of our exchanges. The questions may be 
indefinitely continued by teacher and pupil. 


“See the corn in the field. Can the corn walk?” 
“No; the corn stalks.” 

“See the pretty cake. Does the cake stalk ?” 
“Never. But you should see a cake walk.” 

“T have arope. Can the rope walk?” 

“Ves, if it is taut.” 

“The hen is in the garden. Does the hen rise?” 
“No, the hen sets.’ 

“The mercury is in the tube. Willethe mercury 


“No, my child. Wait until July and see.” 


GREAT SPEED. 


An extract from the New York Evening Post, of 
October 2, 1807, may afford some amusement to 
travellers by water in this last year of the nine- 
teenth century: 


Mr. Fulton’s new-invented Steamboat, which is 
fiited up in a neat Cy for passengers, and is 
intended to run from New York to Albany asa 
Packet, left here this noon with ninety passengers, 

inst a strong headwind. Notwithstanding 
which, it was judged that she moved through the 
waters at the rate of six miles an hour! 


OLD ENGLISH RHYME. 


If apples bloom in March, 

In vain for ’em you'll s’arch; 

If apples bloom in April, 

Why, then, they'll be plentiful ; 
If apples bloom in May, 

You may eat 'em night and day. 





| sto 
| story. 26 cents. 
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Sound? as beautiful, and beautiful as sound - the | 
ry of teeth where Aubyoam is used. Prove the | 
(Adv. | 





| and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 





Dental School of Harvard University, 


32a Year begins Sept.:27th. Instruction is given | 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, | 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. | 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth | 





| 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston. Mass. | 
| 


The ACADEMY of the. 

. : P | 

University of Chicago, 

FOR BOYS, Situated at Morgan Park, | 

seven miles from main University build- 

ings, prepares boys for all colleges and | 

technical schools. Courses in Manual Training. A | 

faculty of eleven experienced men. New gymnasium, 

modern dormitories, complete laboratory and library 

equipment. Expenses $250 to $450, 45 Scholarships. | 

Fall term begins September 19th. For catalogue 
address WAYLAND J. CHASE, 

Dean of Academy, Morgan Park, Illinois. 








SUMMER! 


Brings Cholera Infantum, Diar- 
rhoea and Dysentery. 


Imperial Granum, 


The Best and Most Economical 
Food, Brings Relief. 


Prepared according to directions, it will control the 
irregular movement of the bowels of both babies 
and adults. Buy a package from your druggist 
and prove this for yourself. Or, if you prefer, a gen- 
erous sample will be sent free—provided you send 
your druggist’s name as wellas yourown. Address 


JOHN CARLE @& SONS, 
Dept. Y, 153 Water St., New York. 











tre Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s | 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are all made this 
way. It’s the 
right way. Mil- 
lionsin use. Bai- 
ley’s name on every brush. Accept no others. | 
Beware of imitations. (Agents wanted.) 


Found at All Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price. 


Bailey’s Rubber Sooeieatee Brush, $ .50 
Bailey’s Complexion PEE ee 
Bailey’s Bath and Sham Brush . .75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Fiesh Brush 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) .50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (smal!) .25 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner . . .10 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. } | 
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The 
Perfect Poise ; 


of the woman who wearsa FERRIS 4} 





Waist is easily distinguishable. 4, 

: . = 4 
She rides with easy grace because 
every motion, every muscle is ab- 4 
solutely free. She rides without & 
fatigue because she enjoys perfect * 
respiration. Ferris’ Bicycle Corset {& 
Waist is constructed with elastic > 
sides which yield to every motion ‘ 


ofthe wearer. The hips are short, 
the bust is made to give support 
without restriction. Every woman 
who rides a wheel or a horse, who 
plays tennis or golf, should wear 


FERRIS’ 


Bicycle Corset Waist. 


They are shown in all their beauty in 
the Ferris Book of Living Models. Free. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are 
sold by all leading retailers. Do 
not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to 
$2.75; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; Children’s, 
25c. to 50c. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 


aarenecet ans 


ss 


Broadway, N. Y. 
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Mwo Seasonable 
Delicacies — 











days, when delicacies are most 
Peaches and 


but does not overheat the blood. 


853 GRATIOT STREET, 





BREAKFAST FOOD 


The proper meal on the mornings of these hot summer 


Ralston Breakfast Food. 


They add a slight dash of acid to that delicate flavor of 
Gluterean Wheat which has made Ralston Breakfast Food 
famous with folks fond of fine foods. 

Appetizing at all times, Ralston Breakfast Food nourishes 


Ask your grocer first ; tf he doesn't keep it, send us his name 
and receive a sample free. 


Purina Health ‘Flour (Whole Wheat) makes ‘Brain Bread.’’ 
PURINA MILLS, ‘‘Where Purity is Paramount,’’ 









craved, consists of sliced 





ST. LOUIS, MO. : 














